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THREE STRONG BACKERS 


(7) From a Periodical for Elementary Teachers 


The School Arts Magazine does something so much 
more than teach drawing. In the same breath with its 
plain, definite directions for producing results it lifts 
the student to see the spiritual side of the work, and 
why a knowledge of drawing is an indispensable part of 
education. No teacher can see this beautiful book on 
her desk month after month without coming to be 
friends with it. It has the gift of dissolving eye scales 
and revealing beauty and harmony in the common- 


place of life. Primary Education 


(2) From a National Authority 


This beautiful magazine devoted to school arts is 
artistically ideal and has a rare literary flavor. It is 
direct and practical in its presentation of work for the 
schools both in outline and in explanation, and always 
has something valuable by way of general reading, 
and the Editor's notes are most readable. 


Journal of Education 


(3) From the World's Art Center 


This beautiful magazine is to be recommended to all 
who are anxious to give to their pupils the most 
practical ideas about applied art. 


L’ Art a L’Ecole, Paris 









































EVENING 





Evening—and rest— The summer has gone by with sun and heat 

The world is still with awe And autumn sleeps. 

While the resplendent banners of the sun The old mill silent stands 

March to the borderlands of Dusk and The brook flows on in sleepy quietness 
Night Reflecting dim the brilliance of the sky,— 

Evening—and rest— Expectant of the glory of the stars 


Poem by Helen Laflin, Illustration by Armin Hansen 
West Side High Sct Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Printing done by the S$. E. Tate Printing Company, Printers of “The Comet’. for the School Arts Magaz 
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Vitalizing the Drawing Models 


Clarence Moores Weed 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


MAKE no pretense of being a teacher 

of drawing, and I hesitate even to 
suggest anything to the alert instructors 
who have made art so notable a factor 
in American education, but it has 
often seemed to me that an excellent 
opportunity to add interest and value 
to the lesson is being lost through 
failure to realize the possibilities of the 
vases and flower jars, used as “drawing 
models.”’ Why should they be used 
merely to exemplify the principles of 
perpective? Manual training once 
concerned itself in teaching boys to 
saw angles rather than to make some- 
thing useful! 

My suggestion is that the interest of 
the lessons would be greatly increased 
by putting these jars to a real use. 
There are several ways in which this 
may be done, the most important being 
the following: 

(1) Use flower bulbs grouped with 
the receptacles. These bulbs make 
very attractive studies in outline and in 
light and shade. The various kinds 
differ decidedly in texture and color, 
and it is desirable that the pupils should 
see and interpret the difference between 
the bulbs of tulips, daffodils, crocuses, 
and other kinds. A low broad flower 
bow! filled with the bulbs, with a few 
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spilled over on one side, makes a pleasing 
group. It will not hurt the vitality of 
the bulbs to utilize them in this way for 
several days. 

(2) A large proportion of the bulbs 
used for forcing may be grown directly 
in the receptacles, either by water cul- 
ture with clean pebbles, or by use of the 
prepared bulb fiber now offered by most 
seedsmen. This fiber is very generally 
used in England and it serves the pur- 
pose admirably as it enables one to grow 
the bulbs in water-tight flower jars that 
can be placed as decorative units wher- 
ever one wishes to have them. This 
fibre costs only about fifty cents a peck 
and is therefore available for any school. 
It is only necessary to fill the receptacle 
with fiber, bury the bulb in it, moisten 
and set away for the preliminary root 
growth required by most bulbs. In 
case of the Chinese Lily and Paper 
White Narcissus as well as the French 
Roman Hyacinth the bulbs can be left 
in the schoolroom from the first. In 
growing the bulbs in pebbles, clean 


‘coarse gravel from beach or gravel pit 


(or the bird gravel of the florists’ shops) 
is placed in the receptacle to hold the 
bulbs in position. Then water is added 
to reach the bottom of the bulbs. As 


evaporation takes place more water 
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PLATEI. BEAUTIFUL DRAWING MODELS WITH BULBS IN FIBRE READY TO SET AWAY FOR ROOT GROWTH. 
eee . 


——- 
must be added occasionally. Hyacinths, bulbs are fine subjects for drawing. 
both the Dutch and French Roman, (3) All of the bulbs are, of course, 
Paper White Narcissus, and Chinese easy to grow in loamy garden soil in 
Lily, are especially desirable for this paper flower pots. In the case of Dutch 
kind of water culture. The growing Hyacinths, plant one medium-sized bulb 

















PLATE II, A GROUP THAT WILL CALL FORTH ALL THE POWERS OF THE GRAMMAR PUPIL. 
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PLATE III A BEAUTIFUL GROUP OF CROCUSES,——UNRIVALLED AS A SUBJECT FOR WATER COLOR, 
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PLATE VI. 


in a three-inch paper flower pot, or three 
in a four-inch pot. Add water and set 
the pots away in a cool cellar, preferably 
on the floor, and throw a piece of carpet 
or some burlap bags over them. At 
the end of six or eight weeks a good root 
development will have taken place and 
the crown of leaves will be fairly started. 
Their tips should be broken apart before 
brought out. These 
paper pots are inexpensive and admir- 
able drawing models. They are so thin 
that they do not offer the difficulties in 
foreshortening presented by a_thick- 
lipped pot. 


the bulbs are 


(4) One of the best ways to utilize 
the bulbs started in flower pots is to 
transplant them while in bud into the 
artistic receptacles used for drawing 
models. Even if the roots have to be 


THREE EXCELLENT STUDIES FOR DRAWINGS IN PENCIL OR WATER COLOR. 


somewhat disarranged in the process 

the bulbs will blossom fréely and make 

beautiful combinations for interpreta- 

tion by the pupils. A selection of hardy 

varieties may be made from this list: 
BULB VARIETY 


Paper White Narcissus 
French Roman Hyacinth 
Polyanthus Narcissus 
Trumpet Daffodil 


Jonquil 
Star Narcissus 


Crocus 
“ 


Dutch Hyacinth 


Poet’s Narcissus 


“ “ 


Grandifiora 

Early White 
Chinese Lily 
Trumpet Major 
Golden Spur 
Emperor 

Empress 
Campernelle Regulosus 
Stella 

Mrs. Langtry 

Sir Watkin 

King of the Blues 
Madame Mina 
King of the Whites 
Grand Maitre 
Bismark 

Isabella 

Johan 

Baroness von Thuyll 
L' Innocence 

King Edward 
Poeticus Ornatus 
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The Art of Teaching Art 


Dr. James P. Haney 
Director of Art in High Schools, New York City 


ET me now turn to another phase 

of this work—one of the most 
interesting to take up with city children 
—Architecture. Interesting, because 
through the approach I suggest one may 
rouse in the pupils a keen desire to know 
something of the history of the art which 
is so variously displayed in the house, 
hanks, public buildings, and churches, 
they see about them. Let me explain, 
in informal statement, just how I went 
about it. 


In the first place a collection of photo- 
graphs was secured, showing prominent 
buildings throughout the city from the 
Sub-treasury’s Greek portico to the 


Colonial fagade of the Colony Club. 
Each was characteristic of some distinct 
historical style. Slides were made of 
these so that it was possible to show 
buildings distinctly Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Georgian. Then 
was told the story of “The Builder”— 
the man whose naree changes through 
the years but whose passion remains 
the same—to put the ideas, hopes, fears, 
and ideals of his people into stone—stone 
which thus stays living when the builder, 
himself, passes on, leaving his working 
tools, his quoins and ashlars to those 
who follow him. 


*An address before the American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 1915. 


“Here is a many fingered peninsula 
stretching down between two deep blue 
seas.— Do you recognize it? Yes, 
Greece. Once there lived in the city 
I dot here, men so wonderful, so witty 
and so wise, that the years through 
which they worked we know as the 
Golden Age. And of all that lived then, 
none wiser or more patriotic than their 
leader, Pericles, who caused to be built 
upon the hill in this city of Athens, her 
proudest monument, the temple of her 
Goddess Athena.”’ 

“See, here I draw the hill, and the 
low-lying city, and here the Temple. 
Here is where the little shrine stood to 
the Wingless Victory, and here the 
great gateway through which the Greek 
knights mounted to the hill top. The 
great temple was the Parthenon. Alas! 
that war should have made it a ruin, 
But I draw it for you as it was when 
Pericles directed the building, with 
Ictinus and Callicrates as architects, 
and Phidias as sculptor. The building 
as I draw it, with all its painted friezes 
of youths and horses, you may see in a 
beautiful model in the museum gallery. 
Here is the doorway that led within, 
and, if you’ll look sharply at the model, 
you may see softly glimmering inside, 


Here reprinted through the cour- 


tesy of the School Art League of New York. The first part appeared last month. Dr. Haney in his address illustrated 
the different steps in the development of his Museum lessons by several large sketches made in colored chalk. Many 
of his remarks were in explanation of these drawings. A complete transcript of his paper cannot therefore be given, 
but what is printed is in explanation and illustration of his method of teaching the appreciation of pictures, sculpture 
and architecture. The lessons to which Dr. Haney refers are given by him each year in the auditorium of the Metro- 
politan Museum to audiences of children drawn from the elementary schools. The number of children approximates 
500 at each lecture, though audiences double this size have at times gathered in the hal! of the Brooklyn Institute Art 
Museum. 
tDr. Haney here began to speak as to his museum class. 
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the shrine where stood Athena as a noble 
statue all of gold and ivory. 

“Let me draw for these other 
sketches of Greek See this 
beautiful column from the temple of 
Jupiter, with its wonderful cluster of 
Acanthus leaves for capital. That’s a 
Corinthian capital, more ornate than 
the plainer Doric of the Parthenon 


you 
shrines. 


and here is one with top folded over as 
a scroll—we call it Ionic. Let us note 
though the family likeness of all the 
three buildings, 


with slanting roofs and columned door- 


Greek temples, low 


ways, or sometimes, as in the Parthenon, 
columns ranged all about them. Vd 
Thus the talk proceeds until the most 
prominent elements of Greek fame are 
fixed by drawing, by question and by 
Not much of detail, 
just the essentials, and when these have 
been rehearsed, I tear off the sheet of 


answer, in mind. 


sketches and begin another on Roman 
buildings, telling of the great Roman 
emperor, who boasted he had 
Rome brick and left it marble. 

And then there follows another sheet. 


found 


This time a long step forward, for we 
are to speak of the Gothie churches, 
those wonderful cathedrals whose aspir- 
ing pinnacles strove to carry men’s 
thoughts upward to the new Heaven, 
which had come as a vision to replace 
the earth-born Olympus of Greece and 
Rome. 
group of drawings with the story of 
Palladio, and the new-born interest in 


And after the Gothic one more 


the classic styles of which we’ve spoken. 


Not churches now, but beautiful palaces 


filled with 
reminiscence of the temples we have 


and public buildings, all 


seen, and all suggestive of buildings we 
can see about us in our own great city. 


Thus speaking of our streets, we turn 
from our hasty sketches to look at a 
few slides showing buildings we may 
see not in far Greece, Italy, or France, 
but in our own New York. 

As the lights go down and the slides 
slip across the screen, we make a little 
journey through our town. “Here is 
a bank building on Fifth Avenue. 
Whence came this style? Yes. Greek, 
enough. Every element of it 
speaks of Pericles and the Golden Age. 
And how about this huge Woolworth 
tower? 


sure 


Surely, Gothic, with its spring- 
ing pointed arches and its long lines 
towering skywards. 
arch. 


Here is a Roman 
There a Renaissance club house.” 
and _ slide, 
question, until we have made our little 


So question follows slide 


round and the excited audience 
really excited—children 
architecture!—are eager to be off to see 


yes, 
excited over 
the models in the hall above, and to 
make for themselves a trip down Fifth 
Avenue to see how many traces of the 
hands of builders long gone, they can 
detect in our long street of styles 

I now purpose to describe what was, 
for a long time, to me, the most difficult 
of all subjects to approach with children. 
It is Sculpture. The reason of its 
difficulty is plain. It is a subject akin 
to pictures, yet born of an art which has 
in its beauty and its charm subtleties 
elusive even to most adults. Not long 
since I had in this connection an experi- 
In an archi- 
tectural exhibition in our city, there 
was 


ence sadly illuminating. 


included a sculptured group of 
unusual interest from many points of 
view. It represented a woman of the 
South, telling from a book upon her 


knees, the story of our great war, to a 
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lad who knelt at her side and hugged to 
his breast the sword of one who had 
shared in the struggle. The vision in 
the lad’s eyes, his quickened pulse, the 
speaker’s deep feeling, her searching 
look, all made the group alive. One 
could almost hear the quiet voice, could 
almost see the lad’s chest heave as he 
saw in his mind’s eye the wearer of that 
blade. Here, thought I, is sculpture 
that tells a story the dullest may under- 
But With me there 
stood a group of adults and high school 
pupils. I questioned them and was 
amazed at how little they: sensed of 
Of appreciation of the 


stand. not so. 


what they saw. 
technical beauty I surmised they might 
be quite unaware, but to find “the 
story’’ hidden from them was, as I have 
said—sadly illuminating. Truly we 
shall have to go far before we can build 
up of our own public an audience to 
whom the sculptor can appeal. As yet 
we are not beyond the “movie” stage, 
where each picture must have its printed 
tag of explanation. 

It was indeed the ‘‘movie”’ idea which 
finally put me upon my approach to 
sculpture. How could sculpture be 
made dramatic? ‘The charade” sug- 
gested itself as answer. Drama without 
words. It proved the very thing. I 
shall not stop to tell you of the “heroes” 
about whom the stories came in time 
to be gathered—Michelangelo, Scopas, 
Donatello. Any sculptor can be made 
to serve. But one unfailing source of 


‘e 


enjoyment was found in the little play 
which preceded the hero tale, a play in 
which the audience furnished the actors. 
Let me dramatize it for you. 

“T remember seeing in Florence a 
babies’ hospital all decorated on its 
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outside wall with little bambini, babies 
done up in swaddling clothes with their 
arms outstretched! Here I sketch one! 
Do you recognize it? Yes, every school 
in town has one or more of these quietly 
smiling faces looking down from class 
A happy idea, 
to decorate the building for babies with 


room walls. was it not, 


those lovely figures. I wonder no one 
has so decorated our school buildings, 
using children in some such clever way. 
Why shouldn’t we plan such a building. 
I’ll draw it, and we'll suggest to the 
architects some medallions and a frieze 
or two to go upon the walls. 

“See here a great circle we may fill 
with a design made by ourselves. What 
shall we put in it? A boy. Doing 
what? Reading—all right, I'll draw 
it so. Writing. Yes, that would do, 
but we medallions. We 
What of 


school. 


need many 
shall have to have more ideas. 

the other things you do at 
Play ball. Run races. Capital. 
How many here have taken part in a 
race? Indeed, nearly every one. How 
shall we show our racer? Starting— 
excellent. Let us get an idea for the 
start. Who will help? 
upon the stage. You say, one ‘sets’ 
till the pistol cracks. 
you ready? Set. two, 
Bang! You’re off. That was well done. 
Now ‘set’ again, and let me sketch you. 


Good. 


Good, come 


Very well—are 


One, three. 


This is the way a sculptor works. First 
he makes preliminary sketches for his 
model.”” Now while my model takes a 
little rest, I explain how the sculptor 
mixes his clay and how he shapes it and 
models it with his hands and his 
spatulas. 

Thus we build up our idea of a medal- 
lion, and from that go on to talk of 
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sculpture in the round. Another boy is 
called as a model and this time we build 
up a sketch of a statue, showing how 
the supports are arranged, the clay 
modeled around them, the cast made 
and the marble worked up from it. 
“But all this has been with but one 
model. Now I shall need more helpers. 
We'll pose a group to be called ‘The 
Fairy Story,’ Who'll help? Three 
will do. This little chap and his sister, 
and this older boy. I'll play ‘Uncle 
Ned’ and shall sit here. But what will 
the others do? The littlest should sit 
in my lap. All right, up you go. And 
the others sit or kneel along-side. Very 
good. And how shall they look? At 
me. All right. And what shall I do? 
Seem to be speaking and holding my 
hand up? What for? To show how 
little Tom Thumb was! Capital! Now 
let us take our poses for our group.” 
Here again the little secret is laid 
bare. We’re all “in it,” and the whole 
audience have a personal feeling in 
having the group tell the story in their 
silent and motionless acting. But 
there’s another step still. Up to this 
time the audience has helped the story. 
Now they must be brought to read into 
another’s tale, its meaning. So they 
are told that the next group shall be a 
secret till they guess it. This is the 
hint given by the charade. The actors 
are called up, a moment’s whispered 
direction on the stage, then all take the 
pose. A little word of correction here 
and there to help action or expression 
and then the question of the eager 
“house.”” What do they show? Shrewd 
guesses are given, with a question or two 
from myself to help the analysis. Then 


the right answer is announced—“ The 





Echo”—‘“The Scout’’—or whatever 
was the title—and the next little scene is 
set. Then when all have gotten into 
the spirit of the game, the slides are 
produced and we strive to read into the 
work of the real sculptor the ideas he 
has put into his breathing clay. Ap- 
proached in this fashion, our Farragut 
lives again on the bullet-swept deck, 
and Sherman’s gaunt figure seems to 
drive forward with resistless force. 

Lastly, as to pictures. These to 
interpret are far easier than either Archi- 
tecture or Sculpture. A score of paint- 
ers will offer as men about whom to 
weave fascinating stories. Corot or 
Rousseau for painters of the woods; 
Millet, Van Dyke, or Franz Hals, for 
painters of people; Landseer, or Rosa 
Bonheur, for animals. Let us tell the 
tale of the first—he who loved to draw 
the delicate aspens and the feathery 
willows—old Papa Corot. 

First I draw, as I do now, a whole 
sheet full of trees, that we may remind 
ourselves of how different they are;— 
the tapering poplar, tall pine, rounded 
apple and the royal elm Then 
the story of the little milliner’s lad is 
told, of his early longing to paint, of the 
crowded shop, of his father’s famous 
hats, and of the latter’s profound dis- 
belief that Jean Baptiste Camille would 
ever come to equal fame and fortune 
through the painting of pictures. 

A few words tell of the lad’s journeys 
and his studies, with now a sketch of 
one famous composition, and now of 
another, till that moment of the story 
is reached when even the older Papa 
Corot realized that his son was a 
personage. Then as the last drawing 
is begun, as now I begin it, I recite 
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Corot’s letter to his friend Graham, 
that wonderful letter of the landscape 
lover, of the mystery of night and mist 
and dimpling water and the dawn, I 
use Hubbard’s words, though as that 
writer says, literal translation is impos- 


sible. But 
Here it is:* 

“A landscape painter’s day’s divine. 
You are jealous of the moments, are 
up at three o’clock—long before the 
You go out 
into the silence and sit under a tree, and 


the spirit can be given. 


sun sets you an example. 


watch and wait. 

“It is very dark, the nightingales 
have gone to bed. All the mysterious 
the 
crickets are asleep, the tree toad has 
found a nest 
away. 

“You wait. There is scarcely any- 
thing to be seen at first—only dark, 
spectral shapes, that stand out against 
the blue-black of the sky. Nature is 
behind a veil, upon which some masses 
of form are vaguely sketched. The 
damp, sweet smell of the incense of 
spring is in the air. You breathe 
deeply—a sense of religious emotion 
sweeps over you—you close your eyes 
an instant in a prayer of thankfulness 
that you are alive. 

“You do not keep your eyes closed 
long though. Something is about to 
happen. You grow expectant, you 
wait, you listen, you hold your breath— 
everything trembles with a delight that 
is half pain, under the caress of the 
coming day. You breathe fast, and 
then hold your breath and listen. You 
wait. You peer. You listen. Bing! 


voices of the night have ceased 


even the stars have slunk 


A ray of pale yellow shoots from horizon 
to zenith. The dawn does not 
all at once. It steals upon you by leaps 
and subtle strides like deploying pickets. 

“Bing! Another ray, and the first 
one is suffusing itself across the arc of 
the purple sky. Bing! Bing! The 
east is all aglow. The little flowers at 
your feet are waking in joyful mood. 
The chirrup of birds is heard. How 
they sing! The flowers are each one 
drinking its drops of quivering dew. 
The leaves feel the cool breath of the 


come 


morning and stir in the invigorating 
air. Amoretti, with gauzy wings, perch 
on tall blades of grass, the poppies and 
lilies are swaying in a minuet fanned 
by the breeze. 

“Oh, how beautiful it all is! 
good God is to send it! But I am for- 
getting to paint—this exhibition is for 
men and I am failing to improve it. 
My palette—my brushes. There. One 
can see nothing—but one feels the 
landscape is there—it’s all there behind 
the translucent gauze. Now the white 
mist lifts like a curtain. Bam! the sun 
is risen.”’ 

I should like to tell you something of 
the approach to the work of other 
painters, and of how one builds up in 
the child’s mind the fundamental idea 
that one sees in every picture what one 
brings to the picture—that no study of 
any picture is complete until one has 
made one’s own contribution to it. 
But time will not permit further dis- 
cussion of painters and only a word as 
to the works of those other craftsmen— 
the guildsmen of the great days of the 
crafts, whose precious works in gold 


How 


*As Dr. Haney spoke the following lines, he drew upon the board in sepia the masses and details which 


appear in Corot’s “Dance of the Nymphs.” 
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and clay and bronze offer a hundred 
suggestions to the teacher who would 
read to any class a lesson of devoted 
service. 

If I have succeeded in any measure 
in making plain the art of teaching art 
you will understand that the approach 
to the crafts differs only in detail, and 
not in form, from the approach to the 
The effort 
to make the art spoken of a virile thing 


other arts. is in each case 
something born of living men, and 
Until art is so 
best 
time 


bearing their love in it. 
seen, it and 


finest 


never presents its 


lessons. A _ short since | 


THE MASTERWORKMAN’S 


spent some months in study in a 
number of Continental museums filled 
with the works of bygone craftsmen. 


I was much moved by the sense of 


affection which had led these artists 


to produce their marvels of delicate 
technic. One seemed, in the presence 


of their works to hear the forms as 


articulate as Omar’s clay under the 
potter’s hand. These syllables I’ve 


link in 


or masterworkman’s 


tried to song—as craftsman’s 


creed word. It 
is the lesson I’d have my little people 
learn, as they view the treasures made 
by the artist-artisan. 


WORD 


I hold with none who think not work a boon, 


Vouchsafed to man that he may aid his kind 


With offerings from his anvil, wheel or loom 


Fashioned with loving hand and ardent mind. 
All of the fine traditions and the skill, 


Come from my elders through the long line down 


Are mine to use, 


to raise our craft's renown, 


And mine to teach again with reverent will. 


Thus do I live to serve, tho’ least for pay, 


With fingers which are masters of the tool, 


And eyes which light to see the pattern’s play, 


As it unfolds, obedient to each rule 


Of our dear Art. 
To God 


And all my craft is praise 
at once part homage and part song. 


My work’s my prayer, I sing the whole day long, 


As Faith and Beauty shape the forms I raise. 


James Parton Haney 

















Photography and Fine Art 


Henry Turner Bailey 


I. WHERE WE ALL BEGIN 


ERE is the first picture I ever 
a picture 
Every- 


made with the camera, 
of my own house,—of course! 
body begins the same way. Pleased 
with his first camera, impatient to see 
his own first print, the amateur shoots 
at the first thing that strikes his fancy. 
That first thing is almost invariably 
He 


likes to be able to say to his friends, 


something that he calls his own. 


“This is my house; my wife; my dog; 


PLATE I. 
CRUDELY 


A TYPICAL 


DEVELOPED, BADLY 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPH, 


my summer camp; the view from my 
front door.’”’ Pride of achievement is 
always in evidence when the first prints 
shown. 
the 


manner. 


are The budding solar artist 


has I-did-it-with-my-little-hatchet 

Unless one has actually used a camera 
he can hardly appreciate the tang of 
For the first time, 
it may be, this boy who has always liked 


such an experience. 


to look at pictures, has had a sip of the 


WRONGLY 
AND 


EXPOSED, 


COMPOSED, UNTRIMMED. 
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PLATE II. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE KIND OF PLATE 


THE AMATEUR ALWAYS PRODUCES FULL OF BLEMISHES. 


intoxicating joy of the artist, the joy 
of creating a picture. As Elihu Vedder 
once said, “Creation of any sort is the 
greatest fun in the world. At the 
moment the thing is conceived, you are 
crazy with delight. To be sure you are 
to have no end of trouble with it after- 
wards, to make it presentable; but for 
the moment you are in an ecstasy that 
you wish last forevermore.” 
This elation of spirit is the will-o-the- 
wisp that dances and beckons and lures 
the amateur photographer onward o’er 
moor and fen, through spoiled plates 
and bad prints, until he comes at last, 


would 


if he survives, to a genuine appreciation 
of the finest pictorial art of the world. 

At the outset, however, his delight is 
not predominantly an esthetic delight. 
It is too intensely personal; the i in the 
midst of that delight is a capital I. 
Looking over his collection of prints 
his thoughts caress the subject, the 
occasion, the incident, that each print 
recalls; they do not focus on the print 
itself as a well composed picture. 

In a word the amateur photographer, 
in common with almost everybody else 
who begins to look at pictures, is in the 
reminiscent stage of appreciation. To 
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PLATE II. AN AMATEUR PLATE OF INTEREST 
TO NOBODY BUT THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND HIS 
IMMEDIATE FRIENDS. 


such people a picture has value chiefly 
as it recalls something definite in their 
own personal experience. 

Jones prizes Plate II because Jones 
took it himself during his summer vaca- 
tion. It is the beach where he saw his 
first sand collar. “It was the most 
beautiful of August afternoons,’’ he will 
tell you, “and we were paddling right 
along there in a canoe. The water 
was still and clear, just as you see it in 
the photograph, and looking over, where 
the water was shallow, there we found 
the sand collar. Queerest animal I 
ever saw! Ever seen one?” That the 
picture is badly composed and skewed 
on the plate, that it is not a picture of 
a sand collar, that it does not even sug- 
gest an August afternoon, makes no 
difference to Jones. He made it. He 
remembers all about it. 
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Brown prizes Plate III. Brown took 
it. It is also prized by Brown because 
he built that booth for his sister’s wed- 
ding! Brown’s sister likes the picture 
because it shows where she was married. 
Brown’s new brother-in-law,—in fact 
all the members of both families of the 
high contracting parties like the picture. 
They do not object to the bisymmetrical 
composition, to the numbers on the 
pews, to the confused detail, to the fact 
that it is really a picture of a big Bible, 
because to them it is merely a souvenir 
of a very pleasant occasion when for 
once they all held the center of the stage. 
To them the picture is therefore an 
excellent work of Art. 


‘% 


eet 
Te * an... 


PLATE IV. A CHARMING SUBJECT 
OVERPOWERED BY ITS ENVIRONMENT. 
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Smith’s favorite picture is Plate IV. 
He made it. It is a picture of his little 
girl, playing Indian in a suit he bought 
for her; she was creeping around the 
of his didn’t 
photographed. 


corner own house, and 


know she was being 
That underpinning was his own design, 
he informs you; it was made of the rough 
stone found on his place. You will see 
that the little girl’s face is beautiful if 
But 


that beauty, and in fact the entire head, 


you will but examine it carefully. 


is overpowered by the feathered head- 


dress and that brutal wall behind it. 
Smith doesn’t see that, because in the 
picture he sees chiefly a happy moment 
in his own life. 

For Jones, Brown, Smith & Company, 
these pictures pictures indeed. 
What vague things as an 
“ Effect’? by Monet, a “Paysage” by 


Corot, or an “ Arrangement,’’ by Whis- 


are 


are such 


tler, compared with these solid realities 


—‘all of which I 


saw and a part of 
which I was 

People in the reminiscent stage of 
appreciation bring home from Europe 
not fine photographs of the immortal 


masterpieces of painting, but colored 


post cards of the places they have visit- 
ed. A young friend of mine prized most 
a card in her collection showing the 
Belfry of Brughes. Why? Not because 
of the impressive architectural character 
of the Belfry; not because of its historic 
significance; not because of Longfellow’s 
contribution to its fame; but because, 
forsooth, as she was fond of repeating: 
“You can see by looking at the picture 
that the hands of the clock point to 
quarter the 
I stepped into the square and looked 
at that Pelfry for the first time.’’ That 


past. ten, very moment 


fact alone lifted the post card above the 
level of the Belfry itself and made it, 
for Mary Ann, an adorable work of fine 
art. 
This 


associated with one’s own experience is 


personal interest in pictures 


inevitable. It is also significant. Sup- 
pose, for example, that cameras should 
be placed in the hands of school children, 
at the beginning of their study of geog- 
raphy. the 
asked to make photographs from the 
brook they know, from the people of 


Suppose children were 


different nationalities in their own vil- 
lage, from the productions of their own 
town, from their local means of trans- 


What an 


the pictures would arouse. 


portation. intense interest 
How obser- 
Objects 
A thing 
once photographed would become fixed 
in mind. The transition from Home 
Brook to the Amazon, from the 


Laundryman to the Chinese, from local 


vation would be quickened. 
would acquire a new meaning. 


Lew 


apples to Cuba’s oranges, and from 


“QOur’’ railroad to the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, by means of pictures, would be 


The 


correct ly 


an easy and assured transition. 


foreign picture would be 
interpreted on the basis of the local 
picture so highly prized and so thorough- 
After all, the photo- 


graph of a domestic cat walking in my 


ly understood. 


hay field is not so very different from 
the 
stalking in a jungle. 
to the related 


pictures one of which you yourself have 


tiger 
From the known 
unknown by 


photograph of a Bengal 


way of 


made is an excursion that yields nothing 
but delight. 

The possibilities of amateur photog- 
raphy as an aid in teaching have been 
overlooked. But when in 


now every 
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school are to be found two or three 
pupils with cameras,—enough to make 
an enthusiastic and successful begin- 
ning, 
glecting longer this potent means of 


there is no valid reason for ne- 
teaching. Words go “In one ear and 
out the other” as the proverbial wisdom 
of our race affirms; but that same wisdom 
affirms, also, that “Seeing is believing.”’ 
Every observant teacher knows that 
the impression he makes is as the square 
of the number of senses through which 
he appeals. Fourth of July is so mon- 
strously important to the small boy 


because it appeals to all hisvfive senses. 


It is twenty-five times as important as 
being talked to! 
a real picture is four times as memorable 
alone, for ear and 
the other. If, in 
addition, the pupil’s hand has been 


Any lesson based on 


as a “word picture”’ 
eye react each on 
employed in the making of the picture, 
the impression is not three times as 
powerful but three times three as power- 
ful as the spoken word. 


The first pictures of the amateur are 
always educational. Child or man, they 
open his eyes to his environment and 
sharpen his sight. 
iar object from a different angle, under 
a new light, in a noval web of relation- 
The staid old things of his daily 
round spring surprises upon him at every 
turn. 


He sees every famil- 


ship. 


How frequently he catches him- 
self saying: ‘I never thought it looked 
like that!” or “I that 
way before!’’ Moreover, all other pic- 


never saw it 
tures begin to take on fresh values. 
When he buys an illustrated magazine 
he gets more for his money. 

For thousands of minds the camera 
the initiator of that all- 
important process by which the three- 


has been 
dimensioned world of the common man 
is reduced to the two-dimensioned world 
of the artist, only that it may become 
the limitless world of the spirit. A 
great picture is but a gateway through 
which the enfranchised may 
perennial satisfactions. 


pass to 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING ENABLES A MAN TO FURNISH 
HIS LIBRARY WITH BOOKS, BUT UNIVERSITY TRAIN- 
ING HAS DONE NOTHING TO ENABLE HIM TO BUY 
FOR HIS HOUSE GOOD FURNITURE AND BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES. BOOKS SHUT UP ON THEIR SHELVES ARB 
HARMLESS. THE OTHER ELEMENTS IN 
ACT CONSTANTLY. 


HIS HOME 


J. T. Ewren 
H. M. Inspector of Schools 
Scotch Education Dept. 

















Some New Building Blocks 


By Henry Talbot 
Formerly Director of Art Instruction, East St. Louis, Illinois 


HEN I was a boy I gained a great 

deal of pleasure and mental 
growth from playing with building 
blocks. I do not remember having 
them given to me, I do not remember a 
time when I did not have them. I am 
not at all sure that they were not home 
made. They were very simple in form, 
mostly of one inch square section and 
two, three, six, and twelve inches long. 
I think there were some arches and some 
columns, but the plain pieces were the 
most important part of the set. 

I built with them forms which to me 
stood for castles, houses, churches, etc. 
Of course the forms I built had little 
or no resemblance to the forms my 
imagination pictured but they helped 
to develop my faculty of invention and 
design, and occupied my fingers at 
inventive play until I was thirteen years 
old. 

In order to develop the brain it seems 
necessary to manifest or express our 
mental ideas in some material form, and 
I believe building blocks are one of the 
best and most permanent toys for 
educating boys and girls. 

But when one tries to find suitable 
building blocks in the 
seriously disappointed. 


stores he is 
Till quite re- 


‘they are wide. 


cently there was no wooden set with 
which one could make floors or roofs. 
There is a feeling of incompleteness in 
a building composed of walls merely 
and those walls often not higher than 
Henry Turner Bailey, 
in an article in the Schoo, Arts Mac- 
AZINE on the toys of his boyhood, said 
that a made roof was an essential for 
all well designed sets of building blocks. 

There is a series of sets of building 
blocks made of cement, in which roofs 
are used, and very elaborate buildings 
can be made, but the different pieces 
are too small for young hands, and the 
finished buildings are too small for doll 
occupants, and buildings that have no 
human life connected with them miss 
much of their attractiveness. 

In contrast with these cement blocks 
is a large set of wooden blocks of large 
size, but when I asked the saleswoman 
if anything particular could be made 
with them, she said, “No, they are 
just blocks.”* It ought to be possible 
to purchase a set which would satisfy 
the desire of a two-year-old to just 


handle and rearrange things, and experi- 


ence the physical pleasure which comes 
from the physical sensation of handling 
solids; and also a set planned out suffi- 


*There are other wooden sets of varying price and size, that have rectangular and triangular forms, arches, and 


turned columns, generally of the jig saw type of taste. 
to buy the set, the box is constructed as a handwagon. 


makes a good castle. 


pegs and the purchase of several sets a great variety of forms can be made. 


Some of these larger sets have a good variety of form, the 
individual pieces are rather small and there are no large pieces with which to construct floors or roofs. 


As an inducement 


There are several sets of interlocking pieces composed of long 
grooved strips and slabs of wood veneer to fit in these strips. 


One set of these makes a good bungalow, another set 


The very latest, is a series of blocks with numerous holes in them, and by the use of movable 


These blocks that have to be pegged or 


grooved together fulfil a valuable function for boys of some considerable constructive ability and lead up to the deserv- 


edly popular constructive metal toys which satisfy the engineering rather than the architectural mind. 
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PLATE Il. ELEVEN OF THE MANY ARCHITECTURAL FORMS EASILY 
PRODUCIBLE WITH THIS ELEMENTARY SET OF BUILDING BLOCKS. 
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ciently to satisfy boys and girls of an 
older growth who demand more. 
Children need such blocks with which 
it is possible to build forms of good taste 
suggesting perhaps the general or type 
shapes of well known historic buildings, 
or those of everyday use, from diagrams 
supplied with the blocks. These blocks 
should be in such a quantity and variety 
that 
afforded for original creations. 


of form, great scope would be 


I have therefore worked out a set of 
building blocks that in my opinion meet 


these requirements. 
The educational value of these blocks 


The Montessori move- 
the 
educators and parents the importance 


is very great. 


ment has brought to notice of 
of regular muscular occupation, and the 
training of the senses, particularly those 
of touch and sight. One criticism of 
the Montesorri material is that it does 
supply enough opportunity for 
invention and the development of the 


The 


cism in another form has been made of 


not 


imaginative faculty. same criti- 
the wonderful mechanical contrivances 
now sold as toys, they are so complete 
and perfect that there is nothing left 
for the child to do but to break them! 

The blocks I have made do not have 
the detail or color of real building but 
are frankly building blocks, 
leaving room for the imagination to fill 
out desirable details. 

The superiority of this set lies largely 
in the related sizes and shapes of the 
blocks, and in the extended scope made 


wooden 


possible by having a general utility 
roof adaptable to many buildings. 


Each block is numbered and the number 
shown on descriptive plates of designs 
that may be followed exactly, or modi- 
fied as the builder desires. 

Besides their value for home occu- 
pation these blocks provide gC vod draw- 
ing models in schools for seventh and 
eighth grade pupils studying perspective 
appearance. They can be used also in 
the high school and normal school to 
illustrate lessons on historic architec- 
ture, and to act as a basis for archi- 
tectural composition. 

The Elementary Set of 157 pieces is 
simple enough and of large enough 
pieces for children two years old, and 
complex enough to provide imaginative 
material up to the age of ten years. 
These blocks are all straight line pieces, 
but with them may be built a bungalow, 
two-story house, church, market, store, 
bridge, railroad station, tower, monu- 
ment, and temple. The hinged lid of 
the box is used for making the roof of 
the Plate I. 
There are broad flat pieces for making 
floors. 


buildings as shown in 


A Supplementary Set contains two 
hundred twelve pieces, including 
umns, arches, and beveled pieces. In 
conjunction with the Elementary Set 
many elaborate buildings can be made 
including mansion, Gothic 
Roman arch, Greek temple, castle, 
castle walls, keep, city bridge, 
department store, arcade, and Boston 
Custom House. 


col- 


church, 
and 
In a subsequent article I shall give 


specifications for making these useful 
building blocks. 

















Teaching Geography by Pictures 


Thomas Harrison Cummings 
Boston, Mass. 


ING Archelaus, taking a fancy to 

Socrates, begged the old philoso- 
pher to give up teaching in the dirty 
streets of Athens and to come to live 
with him in his splendid court. Where- 
upon Socrates sent the king the follow- 
ing reply: 

“Meal is a penny a peck in Athens, 
and water I get for nothing. Socrates 
would rather live in Athens on bread 
and water and be his own master, than 
to be a slave in the palace of the king.” 

Such was the independence of mind 
and strength of character in one of the 
greatest educators the world has ever 
known. 

More than 2400 years ago Socrates 
set himself to solve one of the most 
difficult problems of the age in which he 
lived; namely, the presentation of truth 
so that any person could grasp it. In 
fact, his aim involved more than that, 
for, after one has succeeded in making 
knowledge available, it does not follow 
that people will seek to make that 
knowledge their own. Knowledge must 
be made interesting, so attractive that 
the ignorant will be drawn to acquire it. 

Just how Socrates did this is well 
known to students of psychology and 
pedagogy. His method consisted in 
making a connection between the par- 
ticular subject and the immediate inter- 
ests of his pupil. Beginning with an 
object lesson, with letting the person 
see it with his own eyes, with visual- 
izing, Socrates then turned his pupil’s 


attention gradually and irresistibly to 
the truth he wished to teach. 

This simple return to Nature’s meth- 
od of teaching, the making of knowledge 
concrete at every step, has written the 
name of Socrates high up on the pillar 
of fame. Since his day nobody has 
questioned the value of the Socratic 
method. 

It is a long jump from Socrates to 
20th Century pedagogy. Countless ed- 
ucators have come and gone since his 
day, but none has improved upon his 
method. 

In the teaching of Geography, for 
example, all are agreed that the earth 
itself should be the primary object of 
study. Children must begin with what 
they see beneath their feet. Their 
minds must be led to interpret the 
common facts of experience in relation 
to a new whole—the planet on which 
we live. The teacher of Geography 
has made a good beginning when in 
reply to a stranger’s question, the 
country pupil affirms the surface of the 
earth to be covered with grass, and the 
city pupil affirms as positively that it is 
covered with bricks. But this is the 
threshold only of geographic knowledge. 
Proceeding from the initial fact the wise 
teacher leads the pupil to grasp ever 
larger and wider ranges of fact in the 
world of his own experience, by means 
of memories, excursions, stories, etc., 
until out of the visible world grows the 
vital image of the invisible but no less 
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Thibet. Only Peary 
and his companions, 
of all the millions on 
earth, have ever seen 
the white spot called 
the North Pole. But 
by means of the 
photographs taken by 
Peary and his com- 
panions thousands are 
able to share to some 
extent in their expe- 


riences, and to enrich, 
each for himself, 
according to his power 
to interpret pictures, 
his own concept of the 


earth on which we live. 


real world with 
which the matur- 
ing mind connects 
all its accumulat- 
ing information 
concerning our 
arth. 

In this process 
of building up a 
world concept the 
moment inevita- 
bly arrives when 
actual personal 
experience with 
the real thing 
must cease, and 
the mind must 
accept a substi- 
tute. Few of us 
have ever seen 
Madagascar or 
the capitol of 


PLATE I. PHOTOGRAPHS OF TWO FAMOUS PEAKS FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
(A) THE MATTERHORN AS SEEN FROM THE RIFFLEBERG HOTEL, SWITZERLAND. 
‘*4 MONUMENT TO THE ALMIGHTY.” 
(B) MT. ST. DONALD, THE MATTERHORN OF THE NORTH AMERICAN ALPS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. 
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PLATE II. (A) THE GALATA BRIDGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. (B) POLISH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, OF ZAKOPANE, IN GALICIA, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

















PLATE Ill (A) COFFEE PICKERS AT WORK, GUADALOUPE, F. W. I. 
(B) COMING HOME FROM THE TEA FIELDS, JAPAN. 
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PLATE Il. (A) THE GALATA BRIDGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. (B) POLISH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, OF ZAKOPANE, IN GALICIA, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 























PLATE Ill. (A) COFFEE PICKERS AT WORK, GUADALOUPE, 
(B) COMING HOME FROM THE TEA FIELDS, JAPAN. 
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PLATE IV. (A) A LARGE MODERN SILK WEAVING PLANT, KIRJU, JAPAN. 
(B) A WOODCARVER AT WORK, MEIRINGEN. 102 
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From our personal experience with 
local mountains and the snowdrifts, 
we can pass to something like a real 
experience with Mt. Sir Donald, of the 
Canadian Rockies (the lower picture, 
Plate I) and from that to the world 
famous Matterhorn of Switzerland (the 
upper picture on the same Plate). 
Moreover, through a comparison of the 
two pictures we can see why Mt. Sir 
Donald is called “The Matterhorn of 
the North American Alps.” Nor is 
this all. A further comparison of these 
two views, taken at different times by 
different photographers, will reveal one 
of the universal facts of cloud formation, 
so eloquently described by Ruskin, 


namely, the manufacture of clouds in 
the lea of a mountain peak; and still 
other facts concerning the lodgement of 
snow, the formation of snow fields, and 


of mountain streams, and the relation 
of all these phenomena to vegetation 
and to human life. 

From the little people from abroad 
in one’s own school, and from the 
traffic over a well known local bridge, 
it is easy to pass, with a skilful teacher 
armed with photographs, to the Polish 
children in Galicia, (Plate II) and to 
the world-famous Galata Bridge across 


the Golden Horn, Constantinople, where 
the Genoese Tower on the hill stands 
as a reminder that our time is not the 
first when the attention of the world 
has been focused near the “Sweet 
Waters of Europe.” 

From the local harvest this fall the 
children can look easily through the 
photograph, as through a window, into 
the orchards of Guadaloupe, where 
dark-skinned people are gathering the 
harvest of coffee; or into the fields of 
Japan, where the tawny Japanese girls 
are gathering the harvest of tea, as 
shown in Plate III. From experiences 
with their own hand looms, a photograph 
can lead the children safely and surely 
to the power looms of Japan, all weaving 
silk into beautiful fabrics. And from 
their own experiences in modeling clay, 
and in cutting wood or linoleum blocks to 
embody their own designs, they are sure 
to pass with delight and keen apprecia- 
tion to the work of the wood carver, 
Plate IV, one of the men who has 
enriched Switzerland through an ancient 
and honorable handicraft. 

These pictures are but samples of the 
thousands now available for teaching 
Geography in a delightful and unfor- 
gettable fashion. 


All the illustrations in this article are from photographs copyrighted by the 
Keystone View Company, and are here reproduced by permission. 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A PICTURE 
TO BEAR US MILES AWAY; 

TO WHISK US OFF TO GREENLAND, 
TO SPAIN OR TO CATHAY; 

AND SHOW US ALL THE WONDERS, 
WITH NO BILLS OR TIPS TO PAY. 


H. T. B. 

















Water Color and the Teaching of It 


By Arianna Kelley 


Supervisor of Drawing, Bristol, Conn. 


ATER color is a_ notoriously 

uncertain medium and even if 
a teacher thoroughly understands its 
use the question of the best methods for 
the classroom is always unanswered. 
But at present it is probably more satis- 
factory than anything else for teaching 
color in the grades. While 
crayon is extremely useful and prepares 


colored 


the way for water color, it can never 
take its place. 

There are many ways of handling 
water and different 
succeed with different methods, so that 
it might almost be called a temperament- 
al medium. tint a 
drawing, we may scrub our colors to 


color, teachers 


We may simply 


get depth, or we may use opaque color, 
and soon. New devices are constantly 
being employed, but for beginners it 
that transparent water 
color will be found the most helpful and 
a good basis for other methods, as it is 
a direct As a rule, the 
directly we work, the better. 
Then if once a child has learned to 


seems to me 


one. more 


use opaque color or to scrub his drawings 
it will be difficult to get him to work in 
any other way. 

to stir up paint. 


Children dearly love 
There is the same 
sort of fascination about it as in making 
mud pies and with too much stirring 
the result is the same,—mud. 
Nature work the best 
means of color study, especially in 
flower painting. I cannot refrain from 
quoting Maeterlinck. In “The Double 
Garden,” he the flowers: 
“They welcome our steps without the 


affords us 


says of 


city gates in a gay and eager carpet of 
many colors which they wave madly in 
the sunlight.”’” And again: 
conceive what humanity would be if it 
did not know the flowers? If these 
did not exist, if they had all been hidden 
from our gaze, as are probably a thou- 
sand no less fairy sights that are prob- 


“ee 


Can we 


ably all around us but invisible to our 
eyes, would our characters, our faculties, 
our sense of the beautiful, our aptitude 
for happiness be quite the same?—The 
miraculous harmonies of light at play, 
ceasclessly inventing new gaieties, revel- 
ling in itself would be unknown to us; 
for the flowers first broke up the prism 
and made the most subtle portion of 
our sight.”’ 

To come down to plain prose, I was 
going to say, the flowers, fruits, and 
weeds, have an unfailing interest for 
children. The spring blossoms are much 
easier to paint than those of autumn 
because the colors are more delicate. 
Even a flower as difficult in drawing as 
the wild 
represented because two or three tones 
will 


azalea is often successfully 


of alazarin crimson suggest the 


flower and the foliage is mainly a deli- 


The color being 
easily painted, the pupil is free to spare 
a little more effort for the drawing and 
with charming 


interest may be depended upon. 


cate yellow green. 


such a subject, his 
But 
for autumn flowers and foliage we need 
strong intense color, and that is another 
story. In our schools, we have found 
the following list of paints quite satis- 
factory: alazarin crimson, orange or 
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vermillion, gamboge, new blue, violet, 
and charcoal gray, and we prefer the 
tube colors. The three color method 
seems pretty restricted for general use 
although for some kinds of work it is 
well to limit a class to three colors. 
We have tried green and get along 
better without it although I know some 
teachers succeed with it. I find it 
better to have the children make green. 
The crude color has a charm for them 
and before you know what they are 
doing, they will be found painting 
leaves, and buds one cruel 
metallic green that kills everything else. 

To get an understanding of pure color, 
white paper is the best; while gray or 
toned paper is usually more pleasing 
because it harmonizes the colors. We 
must not depend upon it too much, 
however. In trying to fix one idea we 
often have to sacrifice another. Some 
of our greatest artist-teachers like 
Charles Hawthorne and Robert Reid 
prefer to have their pupils use white 
canvas. Another painter distinguished 
as a colorist used to say to us: “ Pre- 
serve the purity of your canvas.” 
Other well-known artists prefer a toned 
canvas but the present movement for 
painting effects of light and _ brilliant 
color makes white canvas practically 
a necessity in pitching the tone of a 
sketch. Of course we do not expect to 
make artists of the children (though 
heaven forbid that we should prevent 
anything of the kind!) but if they are 
to learn to paint, they must to a certain 
extent use the methods of an artist. 

A sketch on white paper is likely to 
stand out crudely, and may necessitate 
a background. In still life painting 
this is not so difficult but to paint the 
right background around a flower study 
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stems, 


and discrimination. 
We might paint the background first 
but that way of doing it has its draw- 
backs in advanced work. 

If a background is a failure, you can 


requires practice 


wash it off with a small sponge pressing 
it firmly but rubbing it as little as 
possible. Sometimes just the right tone 
is left and it need not be painted again. 
If it is re-painted it should be thoroughly 
dried first. A little piece of sponge tied 
to a paint brush handle is useful for 
washing out small 


spaces. It has 


occurred to me that backgrounds might 
be made with colored crayon as there is 


less risk than with water-color. I think 
the experiment would be worth trying 
as some artists achieve such charming 
effects by combining various mediums. 

Generally, classes make more prog- 
ress in flower painting if they take one 
kind of plant and make several studies 
from it, rather than spread their energies 
over too many varieties. If there is time 
for several kinds let them be subjects 
strongly contrasted in growth and color. 

Water sketches, sketches with nothing 
but water, are very useful, especially in 
lower grades. 
more 


They are also a help to 
advanced pupils who 
tendency to fill in a drawing 
would a map. They will be 
correct this fault if they first make a 
water sketch and then follow it by 
painting directly without an outline. 

The teacher will do well to make a 
water sketch on the blackboard before 
the children begin, then while they are 
making theirs there is an opportunity 
to go around the class and make sug- 
gestions to those who use too much or 
too little water or to those who are 
disposed to outline their work. Then 
if she has time to make a color sketch 


have a 
as they 
able to 
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on a large paper they should know pretty 
well what to do, especially if she explains 
as she paints. If time is limited the 
next best thing will be to show them 
how to get the more unfamiliar colors. 
The children always need slips of paper 
to try the paint on. The same kind as 
that used for the sketch is preferable. 

The brilliant tones must be allowed 
to mix themselves on the paper and not 
be stirred up in the boxes. The duller 
colors may however, be mixed in the 
boxes, but too much stirring of them is 
to be discouraged. 

If a very bright color like that of 
orange-colored berries for instance, is 
to be painted, the teacher puts a spot 
of pure orange on a paper and shows it 
to the class asking them to do the same. 
Most of them will make it too pale, 
others too dull, because the color is not 
clean. The next attempt will be better. 
She may then show them how to float 
orange and red or orange and yellow 
together, and have them follow her 
example. Learning to clean the paint 
is half the battle and the boxes must of- 
ten be re-filled for it is impossible to do 
much without plenty of material. 

It requires good judgment and some 
experience to know how thick to mix 
the paint. Almost all children use too 
much water, making the color too pale. 
This common failing would seem to 
indicate complete ignorance of values 


but I felt that I had made a discovery - 


when I found that they had the same 
idea of paint as of ink. They reason 
thus: Ink is thin and makes black 
marks; thin water color is dark and will 
look dark on paper. This notion is also 
shown by the fact that some children 
will ask for clean water in the tins as 


*The School Arts Magazine beginning April, 1912. 


soon as it is darkened by the paint. 
You have to convince them by letting 
spots of color dry on the try-paper and 
then comparing it with the tone to be 
matched. If the paint is too dry it 
must be rubbed until wet enough to 
work with. It is much easier for chil- 
dren to see values than to represent 
them. A few will over-do the mixing 
and make a thick paste but I have found 
this the exception. 

The making of color scales is a most 
helpful and delightful practice. The color 
scales of most plants are a revelation, 
and open up new fields of enjoyment 
both to teachers and pupils. You find 
yourself looking everywhere for color and 
seeing it. A pile of dried leaves in the 
ditch fills you with wonder at the quiet 
beauty of its harmonies. You are thrilled 
by the sight of a huge old banana stem 
thrown out on the city pavement and 
would love to carry it home and study 
its varied hues and the play of color 
where one joint vies with another in 
interest. What a lot of inexpensive 
happiness may be had in this way! 

In painting still life, the easiest way 
seems to be to begin by painting back- 
grounds to the pencil sketches for the 
sake of the handling. It is always well to 
remind a class how a background should 
be put on, if they are at all out of practice. 
A few minutes spent by the teacher in 
giving an example or by the pupils 
putting a wash on the practice paper 
will be a time-saver. In “Just How 
To Do It,’”* Mr. Eggers has given us 
some valuable reference material. I 
wish we could follow out all his sug- 
gestions. How to paint a background 
is carefully explained. In fifth and 
sixth grades, after a little drill on back- 
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grounds, the objects may be painted 
and finally the foregrounds, supposing 
there is time. 

It is a good plan to have a collection 
of pieces of cover paper such as that 
furnished by the dealers. They are 
beautiful and varied in color and we can 
usually find something among them 
that will fit in with the still life. Some- 
times we get what we want among the 
books in the schoolroom, often the 
covers have nice low tones suited to our 
purpose so we stand them up behind 
our jars and vases, and there are our 
backgrounds. 

We have been trying “pencil paint- 
ing” in some of the upper grades pre- 
paratory to painting still life. It is 
easiest to get a good effect when there 
is a decided difference in value between 
the object, the background, and the fore- 


ground. Shadows are not usually consid- 
ered except in cases where some pupils 
discover and try to represent them. 

I wish we could do more in color 
theory, but I am inclined to think that 
theories are better suited to advanced 
students than to young children, unless 


there can be frequent reviews. While 
they may really be put into practice 
there is not time enough to explain 
them sufficiently, and then—they are 
constantly changing. Theories march 
on but paints remain much the same. 
Some theories that I have worked the 
hardest on do not appear to stay with 
the children; of course this may be my 
fault. It is not easy to understand 
the mental processes of a child. We 
grown-ups have to hark back to all we 
can remember of our childhood. Par- 
don a personal reminiscence. When I 
was quite a small girl I was visiting my 
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aunt who lived in another town and 
one day we had turkey for dinner. I 
was most enthusiastic over it and said 
I had never eaten any turkey before. 
This remark greatly entertained my 
relatives and became a standing joke 
for at that time our family was living 
on a small farm and we raised turkeys. 
But I was perfectly sincere. I saw the 
turkey in a new environment and did 
not recognize him. Think of not recog- 
nizing anything so impressive as a 
turkey! I imagine it is often so with 
children, they do not always recognize 
familiar facts when seen under new con- 
ditions or they do not know how to 
adapt their knowledge to circumstances. 
Possibly what they have learned in the 
grades does not appear good enough for 
use in the high school. I. sometimes 
wonder if perspective were taught lower 
down and color theory higher up 
whether results wouldn’t be better. 
I would like to know what other drawing 
teachers think about that. 

In water color painting when all is said, 
a knowledge of form is requisite for 
good work, since a sure conception of it 
leaves the mind free to attend to color. 

But to acquire such knowledge we 
must draw. As Mr. Bailey says, good 
object drawing is the rarest of any kind 
of work. It is of all things the most 
difficult to teach. We know it by the 
public exhibitions of drawing where it 
is noticeable for its absence. May I 
venture to say that it is not practised 
enough? To play the piano well the 
learner must practise and practise; to 
draw well he must also practise and 
practise. To paint well, in addition 
to an understanding of color, he should 
be able to draw. Voila! 

















Good Ideas From Everywhere 


TOOUR READERS: 
at hand. 


This Department aims to present each month the most helpful suggestions 
Topics called for in good courses of studies, projects that have proven their value in the 
schoolroom, original work by children, are here illustrated and described. If you will send to our office 
the course of study you use, with topics that you would like to see illustrated indicated by a check 
mark, we will endeavor to take them up in order in this department. But please remember that we 
must have your request for help at least two months in advance of publication, that our answer may 
appear on time. We must know before November 1st, for example, about any January topic you 
would like to see treated in this Department. We welcome Good Ideas, and will pay for original 


material that we can use.—TuHE EpITors. 


QUOTATIONS FOR USE IN OCTOBER 


SELECTED BY ABBY P. CHURCHHILL 


THE MONTH ITSELF 


October comes, and then, I ween, 
The forests all forget their green 
Some wizard bids them wear instead 
Gay gowns of gold or gorgeous red. 


l nknown. 


The month of carnival of all the year, 4 
When Nature lets the wild earth go its way 
And spends whole seasons on a single day. 


O sun and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 


The color-box of Nature spills its glories all 
about 

The feet of 
stepping out. 


august summer at her stately 


E. G. Alden. 


The wind, uncertain in its play 
Tender, soft, and quickly rushing— 
Onward all its leaves is brushing, 
Filling hollows by the way. 
Unknown. 


The mellow splendor softly falls 
On morning mists and evening dews 
And colors trees and flowers and clouds 
With thousand hues. 
William Cowan. 


Often when a riotous night 
Has ruined half the wood’s delight, , 
There breaks a spring day, warm and bright, 
And the thrush sings, 
As though his April were in sight 
Of quickening things. 
F. W. Bourdillon. 


The apples are ripe in the orchard, 
The work of the reaper is done, 
And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 
William Winter. 


FOLIAGE 


The world puts on its robes of glory now; 
The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes; 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 
Albert Leighton. 


And all around me every bush and tree 
Says Autumn’s here, and Winter soon will be. 


Lowell. 


The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 

And hints at her foregone gentilities 

With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves. 


The swamp oak with his royal purple on, 
Glares red as blood across the sinking sun. 


Lowell. 


All the trees have torches lit. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush. 
Lowell. 


The tangled sumach-trees 
Of glowing spikes build crimson ladders up 
the wall. Helen Hunt Jackson. 


The maple swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush. 


With coral beads the prim black alders shine. 
Lowell. 


The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 


And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the 


Unknown. 
1 


sweet wild rose. 


The sturdy beeches throw 
Their harvest down, and bristle in a suit 
Of leathern points. 


Chestnuts clicking one by one, 


Escape from satin burrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 


The sobered robin, hunger-silent now, 
Seeks cedar-berries blue, his autumn cheer. 
Lowell. 


THE WILD LIFE 


A far-heard clang, the wild geese fly, 

Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells, 

Like a great arrow through the sky, 

Two dusky lines converged in one, 

Chasing the southward-flying sun. 
Whittier. 


Out of the frosty north, like Indian arrows, 


In a never faltering flight the wild ducks flew,” 


And from the windy fields the summer sparrows 
Reluctantly their feathery tribes withdrew. 
John Newton Matthews. 


Swift overhead the small birds pass, 
With cries that are lonely and sweet and clear 
Celia Thazter. 


When October sears the oak leaves, 
Silence settles on the forest. 
Southward have the swallows darted, 
Southward sped the warbler legions, 
Southward are the thrushes flocking, 
Crows complaining seek the ocean. 

Frank Bolles. 


The single crow a single caw lets fall. 


Lowell. 


The noisy jay comes with its startling cry, 
"Mid yellow leaves of maple takes its perch; 
A bit of blue in gold, as if the sky 
Were seen in patches through the faded birch. 


Unknown. 


I hear the cricket’s slumberous lay, 
Around, beneath me, and on high; 
It rocks the night, it soothes the day, 

And everywhere is Nature's lullaby. 


Unknown. 


The cricket is hoarse in the faded grass. 
Celia Thazter. 


Gayly chattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels red and gray. 

W hittier. 


The chipmunk, on the shingly shagbark’s 
bough, 
Now saws, now lists with downward eye and 
ear, 
Then drops his nut, and, cheeping, with a bound 
Whisks to his winding fastness underground. 
Lowell. 


OCTOBER PROJECTS FOR ALL GRADES 


NOTE: 


While these projects are not arranged specifically by grades, they are arranged in order 


of difficulty. the most elementary first, that teachers may be able to select the more readil y such projects 
as in their judgment would come within the powers of their own pupils. 
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PLATE I. CHILDREN LIKE TO GROW FRUIT OF THEIR OWN 
AND PLACE IT IN BASKETS THEY HAVE DESIGNED THEMSELVES. 


BASKETS OF FRUIT. These may range from a basket of the simplest possible form with- 
out a handle, to the most elaborately decorated a child may desire. The fruits of various shapes 
and colors give a chance for color study, and freehand cutting. The three baskets in Plate I, 
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come from Newark, N. J. Lillian Lockhaas, Grade I, made the first, and Lee Hart, Grade II, 
the second. The third was made by somebody in a second grade who forgot to give a name. 
HEAPS OF VEGETABLES are good subjects for similar work by primary pupils. » 























PLATE II. PAGES FROM THREE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ALPHABET BOOKS FROM PUEBLO, COLORADO. 





ALPHABET SHEETS may be made involving the fall fruits and vegetables. Some excellent 
ones by second grade pupils are shown in the upper part of Plate II drawn in colored crayon. 
The three below these, A, K, and N, are all paper cuttings. The last three sheets have text 
written in white ink. These all came from Miss Harriet S. Palmer, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Pueblo, Colorado. Here is Miss Palmer’s word about the getting of such good work: 


By cutting the letters of the alphabet in the low grades, we expect to improve our printing in the high grades. 
Though we have tried this plan for only a short time, I feel sure that it is going to help. 

In the first and second grades we use a piece of 6 x 9 drawing paper, folding it on its long diameter, tearing that, 
then folding and tearing each strip, until we have eight pieces 244 x 3 inches. We begin on the simple straight line 
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letters, the teacher cutting on a much larger paper. H, T, E, F, are the first letters we cut. When we come to the 
curved letters we round off two or more corners, two for the U, three for the Q, four for the O, ete. We try not to cut 
off any of the top, bottom, or sides of the paper, as this would make the letters too small. 

These letters are used for booklets illustrating Edward Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes, the words Curistmas, THANKS- 
GIVING, etc. The letters for the cover and title page may be cut smaller, after the practice on the large letters. We 
also cut the day of the week and the month of the year, or each child’s name. Sometimes, even in the second grade, 
we trace around the letters as in the crayon illustrations for the word THANKSGIVING. 

In the third grades we measure one inch strips and cut those into small pieces for letters. Of course all pieces 
should be exactly alike or the letters will not be of the same size. For the M and W the pieces may be cut a little 
wider in this grade We decorate the covers of our fall leaf books, with a leaf shape, our initials (in smaller letters) 
and the word LEAVEs. 

In the fourth and fifth grades we trace around the letters, trying to place them well on the page and to keep the 
letters of each word close together. Then we paint them in an appropriate color. 

In the sixth grade we begin drawing letters. The cutting of letters, and the ease with which they can be moved 
about and arranged within a given space, is a good preparation for printing to be used on book covers, posters, etc., 
in the higher grades 

The largest sheets were taken from a large Alphabet Book made by the First A and Second B grades, Columbian 
School, Pueblo, Miss Sarah M. Greene, Teacher. 


TREE SHEETS are made in this same Columbian School, by blue printing from leaves and 
sprays with fruit pods for illustrations. These sheets are afterwards assembled and bound as 
Tree Books. 


FLAG OUTLINES FOR COLORING. Plate III gives the flags of eight of the nations at 
war in Europe. The proper colors can be found in the flat plate in the Unabridged Dictionary, 
or perhaps the pupils are sufficiently foreign born, or well informed, to direct the coloring. Work 
of this kind is given by Mr. Dillaway, Director of Drawing in the Boston schools, with printed 
outlines furnished by the city. 

1. Italian. Green, white (central), red. Cross white on red ground in a shield shape of blue. 

2. British. The “Union Jack.”’ Bars of the crosses red, outlined with white; ground (all the triangles) blue. 
3. Austrian. Red above and below; central band white; shield shape yellow; upper and lower bar red; central 
one white A golden crown is usually found above the shield 
4. Russian. Upper band white; central band blue; lower band red. A Russian man-of-war flies a white flag 
with a blue St. Andrew’s cross upon it, like the British flag without the cross of St. George 
5. German. Upper band black; central band white; lower band red 
6. French. Left band blue; central band white; right band red 


7. Belgian. Left band black; central band yellow; right band red 

8. Turkish. Crescent and star white on a red ground 

These may be used in connection with language lessons. 

SQUARED-UP ANIMALS, or, as Miss Larry, of the Normal Training School, Hyannis, 
Mass., calls them “‘The Square Family.”’ 


They moved into our neighborhood a few months ago and at once proved themselves friends to the children. They 
say they have come to stay. They live in a big white school building. Tommy Atkins stands at the door, looking 
every bit like ‘er Majesty’s soldier. Of course he does not speak! He is made of many small colored squares as you 
see in Plate IV. The other members of the family I found all about the schoolroom within. They were a curious 
family indeed! Their houses, trees, animals, birds, toys, and even their flag, was made of squares 

I was so intent upon watching these new friends that for an instant I did not notice the twenty-eight busy little 
children. Santa Claus’ shop, even the night before Christmas, was never so busy. 

Each child had a ruler marked off in one-half inches, a piece of 9 x 12 drawing paper, a box of colored crayons and 
a pencil. They were ruling one-half inch squares on the paper preparatory to making a Jack-o-lantern for Halloween 
I looked on the board and there grinning and lifelike, I saw the Jack-o’-lantern that the teacher had drawn for the 
children to copy. The illustration was drawn in two-inch squares and was plainly seen all over the room. She gave 
few directions. All they needed to find was the starting point and this they determined by counting the squares down 
and in. 

The children were creating something that was interesting to them and they were happy. They did not know that 
the Square Family was teaching them measurement, form, color, accuracy, neatness, order and best of all, how to think 


Beatrice E. Larry. 
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PLATE II. THE FLAGS OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL WAR- 
RING NATIONS OF EUROPE IN OUTLINE FOR COLORING. 
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4" Square of Ruled Free Cutting of the Letter O Letter O Completed 
Cream Manila 
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Folded 4° Square Free Cotti Letter V Cormpleted Free Cutti the 
of “aes aed of, Fs Lette®V P Lattes oe 
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Letter L_ Completed Free Cutting of the Letter E Letter E Cornpleted 
tee — 
Letter G Completed Free Cutting of the Letter S 


PLATE V. HOW LETTERS ARE MADE ON A SQUARE NET. 
COPYRIGHTED BY BONNIE E. SNOW AND HUGO B. FROEHLICH. 
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PLATE VI. AN ATTRACTIVE PIONEER HOME IN A SAND TABLE WORLD. 







































































: PATTERIT L 


<i A SUBJECI WHICH LENDS 
N ITSELF WITH GREAT INTEREST 


TO CONSTRUCTION WORK 


PLATE VII. SOME HALLOWEEN THINGS THAT CHILDREN ENJOY MAKING. 





























BLOCK LETTERS OF PAPER. Plate V is reproduced, by permission, from the new 
Industrial Art Text Books, published by the Prang Company. It shows how the capital letters 
may be cut from squared paper. The ordinary half-inch net is a good basis for alphabet charts, 
initials for work envelopes, portfolios, etc. Of course, they may be made of any desired size 
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simply by changing the net, or by multiplying 
the squares by two, three, four, etc., as a basis. 
Some of the letters, A, H, M, O, T, U, V, W, X, 
Y, may be cut by folding; C, G, Q, may be 
partly cut that way; the others must be cut flat. 


A COLONIAL HOME. Plate VI shows 
a bit of co-operative work well worth doing. 
It comes from Little Rock, Arkansas. Here is 
what the Supervisor of Drawing has to say 
about it: 


The picture shows a colonial cabin made by eighth 
grade boys, chinked by first grade children and furnished 
by first grade children. The house was furnished with 
&@ rag carpet made on looms, the furniture was made with 
pieces left from the manual training work. Weare sorry PLATE VIII. PHOTOGRAPHS OF THREE PAPER 
that the top of the house is not open; it would certainly THINGS MADE BY PRIMARY CHILDREN. 
be interesting to take a peep at it 








We will feel it a pleasure to have one vf our pictures shown in Tue Scuoo. Arrs Macaztine. I have been a sub- 
scriber for seven years. Mase. A. Barry. 


PAPER PUMPKIN FACES. Plate VII gives the patterns for the three Halloween things 
shown in Plate VIII. Here is a word about them from Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Representations of pumpkin faces are in keeping with the festive spirit of All Saints’ Day. Jack-o'-lanterns with 
shining eyes and shining noses, glowing with candle light hid in their hollows, or yellow pumpkin faces that blink and 
wink and grin, will always remain a joy to children. 

This subject lends itself with great interest to construction work, concerned with measuring, cutting, and folding, 
and with crayon and brush work 

Pattern A is that of a pumpkin that can be easily cut and colored with crayons or with brush, by children of Grade 
I. Fold paper on its short diameter and cut the pumpkin form. A part of the lower edge of pattern should be left a 
straight edge. In order that the pumpkin may rest on its base, a narrow strip is cut extending from the lower edge of 
pattern. This strip folds back and forms a pair of braces. 

Pattern B. A box or a basket formed by pumpkin forms can be folded from a square of paper. Cut a pumpkin 
form similar to A to be used as pattern. Trace around pattern on each of the four sides of box (see pattern B) 
and cut fold on heavy lines. Paste flaps on inside of box. This problem is practical for Grade II. 

A folder which holds within its covers a grinning yellow face is constructed as in pattern C. This folder can be 
used to hold a pupil's writing lesson or a copy of October verse. The pumpkin folds forward until hid within covers of 
folder. It is to be seen only when the folder is opened allowing the pumpkin to spring upward. 

Pattern D. A problem for Fourth Grade may be worked by means of compass and rule. After pattern is drawn 
it is to be cut on heavy lines and folded on dotted lines. Cut a pumpkin form and trace around pattern on each of 
the three sides or panels of lantern. With a sharp knife cut out pumpkin forms and paste orange colored tissue paper 
on wrong side over the holes. Fold in the corners, 00, as indicated by the dotted lines. Paste long narrow flap on 
inside of lantern, and one triangular flap over the other. Orange colored card is used for suspending or carrying the 
lantern, through holes o, o, o. Annie SMITH. 


A photograph from the completed objects was the basis for Plate VIII. 

Another good pumpkin face appears in the lower part of Plate IX. This came from Marjorie 
Balzel, Supervisor of Drawing, Titusville, Pa. Beneath the face paper E, is placed a smaller 
piece, F, containing black marks for the pupils of the eyes, and a red portion in which the shape 
of a tongue is cut. When F is placed beneath E, properly colored, and pivoted at the stem with 
a brass fastener, the whole expression of the face may be changed by moving the lower part of 
F left and right. 


A PAPER TURKEY that will stand, in the upper part of Plate IX, comes also from Miss 
Balzel. A is cut from thick paper, and colored naturalistically on both sides. The wing piece, 
B, is of thinner paper, and colored (except the laps) to look like wings. C is the tail, colored, 
except for the triangles. These parts cut out, folded on the dotted lines, and pasted together as 
shown at D, make a turkey that will stand. 
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PLATE IX. TWO PAPER OBJECTS THAT ‘‘WORK’’—MUCH TO THE CHILDREN’S DELIGHT. 








PLATE X. A GHOST BORDER BY MISS FLOY CAMPBELL. 
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PLATE XI. FOUR GOOD HALLOWEEN TOKENS BY GRAMMAR GRADE CHILDREN. 


A GHOST BORDER. Plate X is a decorative border by Miss Campbell. Trace one of the 
central figures, and cut several at the same time. Two of these may be modified easily, to make 
the first and the last. The figures should be of white paper, with details in ink, pasted upon a 
black ground. 

HALLOWEEN DECORATIONS. Plate XI gives other decorative devices that may be 
utilized in various ways for All Saints’ festivities. These were made by grammar grade pupils, 
Johnstown, Pa., and sent to THe Scoot Arts MaGazine by Miss Flora B. Potter, the city 
Supervisor of Drawing. 

ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. Not only in connection with Halloween, but to enrich 
the language, and history papers during the harvest time of the year, drawings involving the 
human figure will be required. Plates XII and XIII help to make work of this kind more 
nearly correct in action and in detail. 
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PLATE XIII. A PAGE OF HELPS TO BETTER DETAIL IN 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. 





By Madge Anderson, in “Something To Do." 


These drawings give truthful renderings of the 
costumes of people in the old days at Plymouth. Miss 
Anderson called the first drawing “A Pilgrim family 
bringing home the harvest.’”” An Indian hunter, and a 
Pilgrim hunter appear at the right. If practice with 
this kind of material begins early, the results at Thanks- zr 
giving time will be worth looking at. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF USE 
in school work should be encour- 
aged. In almost every school is 
somebody with a camera. Shoot- 
ing indiscriminately at anything 
becomes tiresome. Real fun 
begins when each shot is pur- 
poseful. Plate XIV shows two 
cats which might be used as 
motives for halloween decora- 
tions of mcre than ordinary 
interest. This particular photo- 
graph was made by Mr. Herman 
W. Nash of Pueblo, Colorado, 
examples of whose fine work have 
appeared beforein this magazine. 

OCCUPATION PACKETS. 
Plate XV shows typical sheets 
from lumbering packets by fifth 
PLATE XIV. TWO CATS IN UNUSUAL POSITIONS SUGGESTIVE grade children, Springfield, Mass., 
OF HALLOWEEN FESTIVITIES. THIS ORIGINAL WAS FROM A under the direction of C. Edward 
PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHTED BY HERMAN W. NASH, PUEBLO, COL. 

















Newell, Supervisor of Drawing. 




















PLATE XV. A CHART OF DRAWINGS DONE WITH BRUSH AND INK 


ILLUSTRATING THE UTENSILS USED IN THE TRADE. FIFTH GRADE WORK. 
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PLATE XVI. A TABLEAU LIKE THIS MADE AND POSED BY THE CHILDREN IS ALMOST AS 
ENJOYABLE TO THEM AS THE ORIGINAL MUST HAVE BEEN TO THOSE WHO HAD PART IN IT. 


HISTORIC TABLEAUX. Figures of Indians, Pilgrims, Puritans, etc., may be cut from 
cardboard, properly colored, and mounted to stand upright, by means of little wooden blocks. 
The figures are more durable jig-sawed from thin wood. Using these with various easily construc- 
ted accessories, the Landing of the Pilgrims, The First Thanksgiving, the Marriage of Priscilla 
to John Alden, and in fact almost any incident in early Colonial history, may be presented in 
tableaux. Plate XVI, shows the Boston Tea Party, made and staged by grammar grade pupils, 
Springfield, Mass., under the supervision of Mr. Newell. 


COVER DESIGNS are good problems for which the fall nature material wil! furnish appro- 
priate motives. A seed pack, like a book, is a treasury of important things. A good book has a 
definite purpose, like the migrating birds. Plate X VIII gives an original design by a grammar grade 
pupil, and a revised form of it by Mr. James Hall. Mr. Hall thought one motive sufficient. He 
placed the symbolic border at the top, and the lettering in a corresponding band below. Both the 
geese and the letters he placed on a dark ground. A thoughtful comparison of the two designs 
will reveal a reason for every change Mr. Hall made. But in spite of the changes the design 
remains as characteristically the pupil’s. 'When the designs by pupils under a given teacher are 
so completely revised that only the characteristics of the teacher remain, the revision has been 
too complete; individual qualities have disappeared. Under such conditions children are not being 
taught, they are being tagged—with the sign manual of their trainer. 


PAGE ORNAMENTS. The decorative rendering of the tag ends of garments of Summer, 
in black or purple on a colored background is a good problem for upper grammar grades and the 
high school. A good effect may be secured by using the brush with ink for subdividing a panel 
with conventional limbs and twigs, and using a peg with a square, or nearly square, end for printing 
on the decorative foliage masses. A pen may be used to add the finishing touches to make the 
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whole a unit. Some charming 
examples of decorative foliage 
panels are shown on this page 
These are taken from the latest 
Year-book of Miss Church's 
School of Applied and Normal 
Art, Chicago. 

MOTTO CARDS. Plate 
XIX, shows at the top, a piece 
of decorative lettering by a pupil 
in the Wm. L. Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, done under 
the direction of Mr. Frank E. 
Mathewson. While the letters 
are almost too erratic in form, 





in some cases, and hence some- 
what illegible, the effect of the 
whole is rather pleasing. The 
problem of making hand-printed 
text both decorative and legible is 
a big one. Historicallyit hasbeen 
solved most successfully, perhaps 


PLATE XVII. THREE DECORA- 
TIVE PANELS UTILIZING THE SAME 
MATERIAL, NAMELY, THE CRISP 
AUTUMN FOLIAGE. THE ORIGINALS 
WERE PRODUCED BY A STUDENT 
IN MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED AND NORMAL ART, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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MAGAZINE 


PLATE XVIII. A COVER DESIGN BY SEVENTH GRADE PUPIL WITH A REVISION OF IT BY JAMES HALL. 

















by the Moors. The Cufic inscriptions in the mosques of Cairo, Damascus, and Constantinople, are 
“‘a joy forever.” At the left, on Plate XIX, is a letter from one of the representatives of the 
Republic of China at the Chinese Educational Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, written 
to the Editor of Taz Scnoot Arts MaGazIne, concerning that reproduction of Chinese embroidery 
which appeared in the September number. It reads from the bottom upward from dot to dot as 
follows: ‘Exhibit Embroidery Society. Girls. Wusih. Republic of China.” This is enough to 
prove that decorative lettering is still produced, offhand, today. That letter is a work of fine art. 


DECORATIVE PANELS involving the use of the figure for use in school publications, ete. 
Plate XIX reproduced three of these. Two from high school pupils in the United States, and one 
from England. The Halloween panel is by Tom Douglas Jones of Kansas City; the boy at work 
on his Jack-o-lantern is by A. L. Knapp of Boston. The panel by W. Batt was clipped from an 
English educational journal. They all serve to substantiate the fact that in every school are some 
pupils who always want to make use of the figure. They should be encouraged. We learn to do 
by doing—under intelligent guidance. 


MOTIF CHARTS. Plate XX, shows a sheet by M. Rose Collins, made from the bird 
direct, with original elements of design suggested thereby. Miss Collins was one of the students 
at the New York University Summer School, under Dr. James P. Haney, whose work is proving 
to be of immense value to teachers. The making of such charts in high schools would be broadly 
educational, opening the eyes of pupils to the beauties of form and color in common things and 
their minds to the possible range of application in various branches of the arts. 


HARVEST PICTURES may be delightful successes if pupils are inspiringly led. Plate 
XXI is from a photograph of a painting in oil by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass. The Editors regret exceedingly that it is not a reproduction in color. Mr. 
Daniels’ pictures are all rich and strong in color and remarkable for their aerial perspective, in 
which color plays so important a part. Pictures of this kind, pictures clipped from the magazines, 
photographs made by children with kodaks, are all helpful in school work, and should form a part 
of the school library. 
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PLATE XIX. DECORATIVE PANELS OF VARIOUS KINDS 
WORTH THE ATTENTION OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 
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PLATE XX. A MOTIVE CHART BY M. ROSE COLLINS, PUPIL OF DR. 
JAMES P. HANEY, AT THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. 
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PLATE XXI. AN AUTUMN LANDSCAPE BY FRED HAMILTON DANIELS. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN. Plate XXII shows sketches for jewelry and enameled silver 
by Anna E. Frost, and Alice G. Locke, both in Dr. Haney’s classes last summer. This Plate and 
the previous one are instructive in technique. They show the effectiveness of working in body 
color on toned paper, a method developed to a high state of perfection in the Applied Art Schools 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. It is also instructive to compare this technique with that 


developed in England. Plate X XV shows four drawings in water color by pupils in the Municipal 
School of Art, Birmingham, England, under Mr. R. Catterson Smith. The technique is of astonish- 
ing excellence considering the fact that the pupils are of but high school age,—fifteen and sixteen. 


USEFUL METAL WORK. Plates XXIII and XXIV show the results of instruction in 
metal work at the Scarboro Summer School, England, under Mr. John Berry, Instructor in the 
Modern Secondary School, Leeds, Yorkshire, England. Of this Summer Course Mr. Barry says: 

The course is for teachers, and is designed within certain limits to give an opportunity for the acquiring of proper 
methods of work, and the technical skill necessary as a minimum fer those teachers who intend taking up the subject 
as part of the handicraft instruction to senior boys. 

First, sketches and complete drawings are made of the models, so that they are each analyzed before being made; 
where necessary the method of development has to be shown and the developments made 

The material then has to be cut from the bar or the sheet by the students, the idea being to demonstrate econom- 
ical ways of doing this; then the construction proceeds according to the methods demonstrated. Lectures on materials, 
proper use of tools, fitting up of rooms, and place of metalwork as an educational subject are given. 

The attempt is made in each group to include the principal operations which one is continually being called upon 
to put into practice in that special kind of work, so that although the course of models is necessarily limited owing to 
the time at our disposal, still, the student has got a good grounding in the technical operations, which properly made 
use of will enable him to go a long way in each of the special kinds of work ventured upon. 
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PLATE XXII. DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE BY STUDENTS OF DR. HANEY. 
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PLATE XXIII. WORK OF PUPILS IN A SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSE UNDER MR. BERRY, SCARBORO, ENGLAND. 





PLATE XXIV. WORK OF PUPILS IN A SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSE UNDER MR. BERRY, SCARBORO, ENGLAND. 





PLATE XXV. TECHNICAL RENDERING BY 
ENGLISH PUPILS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE. 


THE STUDENT IS TAKEN TO THE ART GALLERY, AND ALLOWED TO CHOOSE 
AN OBJECT, FROM WHICH HE MAKES A ROUGH SKETCH. HE THEN RETURNS 
TO THE SCHOOL, HANDS HIS SKETCH TO THE TEACHER, AND PROCEEDS TO 
DRAW THE OBJECT AS WELL AS HE CAN. HE MAY HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF 
SEEING THE OBJECT AGAIN WHILE HE IS COMPLETING HIS DRAWING, BUT IT 
STILL REMAINS A MEMORY DRAWING. THIS EXERCISE HAS THE DOUBLE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF INTRODUCING THE STUDENT TO THE GOOD EXAMPLES IN THE 


MUSEUM, AND OF DEVELOPING THE STUDENT'S POWER OF DESIGN JUST AS 
HAPPENS IN THE CASE OF OUR EXERCISES FROM LANTERN SLIDES. 
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PLATE XXVI. A COLUMBUS CALENDAR FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


BLACKBOARD CALENDARS retain their popularity in many schools, and in some have 
become of extraordinary importance because of their higher values. When high school pupils 
compete in designing calendars for the lower grades, and the successful designer, or someone 
selected by the class, is delegated to place the drawing on the blackboard in a primary or grammar 
room, the calendar acquires ethical and spiritual significance. The calendar this month makes 
use of the Caravels of Columbus and the lion and castle of Leon and Castile, with the initials of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The whole is in white chalk outline. The original was drawn by 
Mr. Bailey, in black ink on white paper, and reversed in values by the plate maker, the 
ground being “grained’’ to give the blackboard effect. 
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PLATE XXVIII. STUDIES ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE 
MUSKRAT, BY EARL L. POOLE. THE SIXTH IN THE SERIES. 


WILD LIFE CHARTS. Plate XXVII is the sixth in the series by Mr. Poole. Every country 
boy has a winking acquaintance at least with the “Muskrat.” Here is what Mr. Poole has to 
say about that fascinating cousin of the beaver: 


THE MUSKRAT (Fiber Zibethicus (Linn.) Plate XXV. Very few ever see the muskrat alive, although every- 
one who has spent much time in the country is familiar with its works, either burrows along the streams, or mound- 
shaped houses, which with a covering of snow, remind one somewhat of the eskimo houses. 

The muskrat is quite a different looking animal from its cousin, the Norway rat, which is so familiar in cities, 
espe cially about the water front. In the first place it is considerably larger, a full grown muskrat measuring about two 
feet in extreme length; its fur is also very much denser, giving the animal a very thickset appearance. The tail is 
flatte ned from side to side, and the hind feet are partly webbed, enabling it to swim with greater ease and speed. 
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The fur of the muskrat is composed of a thick, short under fur, and long, thinner hairs, and turns both the water 
and cold very effectively. In many marshy districts, where the muskrat abounds, the trapping of this little creature 
is an important industry, as its fur is in great demand, sometimes being prepared and dyed, and sold under a number of 
more alluring names. 


The teeth of the muskrat at once show its relationship to the rat, and place it in the great family of rodents or 
gnawers with the beaver, squirrel, porcupine, rabbit, etc. Pairs of very long, chisel-shaped teeth grow in the front of 
each jaw. These are kept sharp by constant usage; being arranged so that one pair wears the other to an edge con- 
tinually. As these teeth grow during the entire life of the animal should one tooth happen to be broken by accident the 
one opposing it would quickly grow so that it would force the mouth apart and prevent the muskrat from feeding, 
causing death from starvation. The only other teeth which the creature possesses are the molars, or chewing teeth, 
in the back of the jaw. 

The food of the muskrat consists of vegetable matter, principally roots, berries, water plants, etc., which it can 
easily find. It is especially fond of the mealy roots of the yellow pond lily, or splatterdock, which it dives for and digs 
or cuts from the bottom; when they rise to the top they are easily towed ashore to be eaten at leisure. The muskrat 
also has a habit of gathering the fresh water mussels in heaps on the waterside, leaving them to die and open up, when 
they are easily eaten. In very cold weather, or when food is hard to obtain, they will often travel overland to visit 
orchards for fallen fruit, or corn-cribs. 

The home of the muskrat is a burrow in the bank of the stream, or river, in which it lives, with several entrances 
under water, though the nest itself is always placed above high water; here several litters of young are born each year. 


In marshy places the muskrat also constructs a hut ar lodge of grasses, reeds, mud, and sticks to a height of two or 
three feet, and diameter of six feet. The finor here is also placed above water, with two or more entrances below, and 
is only used in the winter, when it is frozen so tight that it affords very good protection from animals, such as the fox, 
mink, otter. wild cat, etc., not to mention the hawks and owls, which prey on the muskrats, making them very timid, 
and they have become nocturnal in their habits, spending the day in sleep. Anyone who wishes to see a muskrat 
has only to sit quietly in the vicinity of their nests on a moonlight night, and he will be surprised at the numbers which 
may be seen swimming about in search of food, or playing; but they always keep a sharp outlook for an enemy, and dive 
immediately at the slightest suspicious sound. 

In the winter, when the muskrat must travel under ice, they come up under the ice and exhale their breath, forming 
a flattened bubble; the porousness of the ice soon allows the air to purify this bubble, when it is taken in again, and the 
rat goes onits way. The Indians would watch for the muskrat swimming under the ice, and when it paused for breath 
would strike the ice above it with a club scattering the precious bubble, and drowning the poor rat, which was then cut 
out from beneath the ice. 


















































PLATE XXVIII. A SCENE IN “THE JACK 0’ LANTERN,” 
A PLAY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TO GIVE AT HALLOWEEN. 


By Madge Anderson. Published in full in “Something To Do” for October, 1914. 
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PLATE XXIX. 
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WILLIE’S HEAD GETS HIM INTO TROUBLE BUT HE GETS WISER AFTER A WHILE 


Here reprinted from ‘‘Something to Do” to show a good technique 
for pen drawings for publication in a School Annual 
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PLATE XXX. WILLIE HAS A DARK DAY; HE MAKES UP HIS MIND ONE WAY; THEN HE MAKES 


IT UP ANOTHER WAY. THE BEST WAY TO MAKE UP YOUR MIND IS THE RIGHT WAY. 
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A PEN DRAWING IN OUTLINE FOR COLORING. 
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PLATE XXXI. PUSS-IN-BOOTS. 
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(2). Present it to her with a kiss. 


PLATE XXXII. HOW COULD ANYBODY AT WORK IN A KITCHEN MANAGE WITHOUT A KITCHEN 
APRON? IF YOU CAN’T MAKE AN APRON BY FOLLOWING THE DIRECTIONS AND LOOKING AT THE 
PICTURES ON THIS PAGE, THERE IS NO HOPE FOR YOU. 


Reproduced by permission from Something To Do. 
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Outlines To Help In Teaching 


O discover the best and spread it abroad, has been from the first the aim of The School Arte Magazine. 
But the best cannot always be found, in so vast a field as that over which our readers are distributed, 
even by searching diligently for it. It often comes to the office by mail from some teacher who has been 





helped by the magazine and wishes to do something to help others in return. Invoices of this kind 
come with increasing frequency, and are ever welcome. They include accounts of successful lessons, 
samples of school work, outlines for teaching, courses of study, newspaper reports, and school publica- 
tions. All such matter is invaluable. Without it the magazine could not achieve its aim. Its editors 
and publishers hope to see it become ever more completely the medium of exchange for the ideas and 
ideals of earnest and generous workers everywhere. 


This month, we are reprinting three outlines of widely diverse character. 
I) ESSENTIALS IN INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Selections from a document prepared by Mr. H. E. Cutler, General Industrial Supervisor, Philip- 
pine Islands, entitled, ‘Essentials in Industrial Work.’ Nine of Mr. Cutler’s twenty-four points as 
printed in the Philippine Craftsman are here given, together with the Editor’s introductory word: 


In all of the professions or skilled occupations THE Mopets: Select a model which— 


there are certain guiding principles and rules ; 
—— eI (a) is approved by the Bureau; 

of conduct, which, if followed, are almost cer- : ; 
;, ie (b) can be easily secured; 
tain to insure the requisite degree of success in 


; (c) can be made from readily procured 

the calling under consideration. It is no longer sentenieh: 
possible to carry on successfully any of the . . : 1, 
: : : (d) is suited to the training of the pupil; 


different lines of industrial work in the Phil- 
ippine public schools, nor outside them, for 
that matter, without first taking into account 


(e) is salable; 
(f) is of desirable shape and color; 


(g) has a suitable size and design; 
the factors and elements which enter into the : 


production of a high-grade output and the 
welfare of the worker. A model of the parts as well as of the finished 
article is important. These should always be 
in front of the class and carefully put away 
by the teacher when the session is over. With 


(Ah) is of the most appropriate material. 


Wuat To Make: The teacher should know— 


(a) what he wants to make; few exceptions the teacher should make a 

(b) of what it will be made; model. 

(c) how to make it; 

(d) for what general use it is destined. PREPARATION OF MATERIAL: When preparing 
material— 


Many failures are due to not knowing just 
what one wants to make. Consult those who (a) be sure you understand the measure; 
know what is wanted before deciding. (b) do not cut the material until you know 
it is what is desired; 
(c) measure carefully; 


SELECTION OF WorK: Select work best suited ‘ 
(d) cut accurately; 


to the— (e) never break, bite or burn; 
(a) locality; (f) secure uniformity in size and shape’ 
(b) age and sex of pupil; (g) observe uniform color and twist; 
(c) previous training of pupil; (h) keep it clean; 


(d) material available. (t) do not waste. 




















PHILIPPINE 


OUTLINES 





TO HELP IN TEACHING 








More poor work is due to improperly pre- 
pared materials than to any other cause. 


Toots: The teols used should be— 
(a) of the right kind; 
(b) of the best quality that can be afforded; 
(c) kept sharp; 
(d) free from rust; 
(e) properly adjusted; 
(f) always bright and without nicks. 

It is a waste of time, material, and patience 
to use tools poorly suited to the work and not 
in the best of condition. There is less excuse 
for keeping tools in poor condition than for 
most any other shortcoming in the work. 


Construction: The construction 


done— 
(a) in the presence of the teacher at first; 
(b) at home later; 
(c) during the regular industrial period; 
(d) by the pupil himself. 

Mistakes costing time and material are often 
prevented by having all new work or processes 
begun in the presence of the teacher. Materials 
may be prepared at home but only in excep- 
tional cases should the work of construction. 


A teacher should see that— 


(a) all equipment and material are in order; 

(b) each pupil’s work is examined at least 
twice during a period; 

(c) a pupil is first given a chance to find 
his own mistake; 


SUPERVISION: 


(d) mistakes are corrected as soon as 
discovered; 
(e) work is frequently compared with the 
model. 

The sooner a teacher accustoms a pupil to 
compare his work frequently with the model, 
the sooner will production increase. 
Giving the pupil a chance to find his own mis- 
take gives him confidence and increases his 
ability to think. Too few teachers have the 
courage to make a child correct his mistake as 
soon as discovered. 


class 


Quauiry: The worth of an article depends 
upon its— 
(a) use; 


(b) durability; 
(c) workmanship; 
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should be 


(d) material used; 
(e) cleanliness; 
(f) salability. 

While it is quantity that eventually must be 
sought after it is quality which gives the repu- 
tation which is an all important factor in quan- 
tity. Fineness of material should not be mis- 
taken for quality. 


CLEANLINESS: T'0 secure cleanliness of product— 
(a) put away all work each day; 
(b) store in a dry place; 
(c) keep articles free from dust and insects; 
(d) keep articles from being handled; 
(e) store away from the sun or strong light. 
Soiled articles are not in demand. To clean 
them means extra work. 


Speep: In turning out work pupils should be 
encouraged to— 
(a) work diligently; 
(b) increase his output; 
(c) maintain his efficiency; 
(d) eliminate waste of time and material. 
The ultimate aim of the worker should be 
speed. 


EXPERIMENTING: 
certain experiments 


The teacher should carry on 


(a) to develop new ideas; 

(b) along definite lines; 

(c) under proper supervision; 

(d) as extra work; 

(e) at his house. 

Experiments must not be carried on in the 

classroom nor the results made use of without 
the consent of the proper authority. 


ENCOURAGEMENT: Better work will result if the 
pupils are kept encouraged by 
(a) noticing their work; 
(b) giving assistance when needed; 
(c) helping them to secure better tools 
and materials; 
(d) giving publicity to exceptionally good 
work; 
(e) making them believe they can do bet- 
ter. 
One likes to know that his work is appreci- 
ated. With few exceptions he will work better. 
Often a word, look, or nod is sufficient. 
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(II) A COURSE IN 


SHOPWORK FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


This outline was prepared by Mr. Wm. J. Edwards, Director of Manual Arts, Malden, Mass., 


one of the most efficient supervisors in New England, and author of that invaluable little book the Index 


to the School Arts Magazine. 
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Required Problems 


Key tag 


Sandpaper block 


Garden stick 


Coat and hat rack 


A 


Tool rack 
Nail box 


Flowerpot stand 


B Coat hanger 


Hatchet handle 


Towel roller 
Bread board 
Knife box 


Blotting pad 


Flowerpot stand 


Book rack 
B Magazine rack 


Tool rack 
Pen tray 


Pen and ink stand 
A |Stationery holder 


Picture frame 

Towel rack 

Drawing board 

Table corner 
B 


Optional Problems 


Pencil sharpener 
Kite string winder 
Pen holder 

Key rack 


Clothes-line winder 
Letter box 
Footstool 

Laundry stick 


Sleeve board 

Ink ruler 

Pen and ink stand 
Card case 


Boat 

Picture frame 
Book rack 
Necktie rack 


Kitchen knife rack 
Pin tray 

Cake spoon 
Hammer handle 


Diploma frame 
Tabouret 
Footstool 
Table 


Topics for St udy 


Basswood 
Pine 


Sandpapers 


Auger bits 
Brads and nails 


Beech 
Gumwood 
Screws 


Glue 


Chestnut 
Stains 
Shellac 
Varnish 


Grindstones 
Oilstones 
Carborundum 
stones 
Board measure 


Review 





Technical Operations 


Measuring 
Laying out 
Whittling 
Sawing 

Cross-cut 

Rip 
Squaring up 
Planing 
Sandpapering 
Chiselling 
Boring 
Nailing and setting 
Curved sawing 
Spokeshaving and rounding 


Tapering 

Oblique planing 
Wedging 

Cylinder planing 
Grooving 
Shouldering 
Screwing 

Gluing and clamping 


Half-lap joining 

Housing 

Staining 

Use of shellac and varnish 


Gouging 

Grinding and whetting 

Truing grindstone and 
oilstone 

Scraping 

Wood finishing 


Review 

Application of the bevel 

Rabbet planing 

Miter sawing 

Doweling 

Joining, Mortise and tenon 
Half dovetail 

Cleating 

Wood finishing 


Tools, their 
Use and Care 


Bench 
Vise 
Rule 
Pencil 


Jack plane 
Block plane 
Gauge 


Bench hook 


Try-square 


Sloyd 


knife 


Cross-cut saw 


Rip saw 


Back saw 


Chisel 


Bits and 


bit 


brace 


Hammer 
Nail set 
Turning saw 


Spokeshave 


Screw-driver 


Clamps 


Brushes 
Gluepot 


Gouge 


Grindstone 
Oilstone 
Slipstone 
Scraper 


Rabbet plane 
Miter-box saw 


Bevel 
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(III) SEASONS, FESTIVALS AND HOLIDAYS AS CENTERS FOR , EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Reprinted from a Suggested Course of Study in Practical Arts and Drawing, designed for the first 


siz grades of rural school. 


State Board of Education. 


Prosect 1. Seed Box for 
Younger children should use construction 
paper 8 by 8 inches. Fold this into sixteen 
2-inch squares. Cut on outside 2-inch folds 
of two opposite sides, leaving the bottom of the 
box four squares in size. Fold up the sides, 
making the box one square in depth. Paste 


the Harvest. 


together, making two opposite ends of double — 


thickness. For the cover, cut paper 84% by 
8% inches. Proceed as above. Notch the 
center of two opposite sides so that the box 
may be pulled out readily. 

Prosect 2. Wooden Gathering Box for the 
Harvest, or Waste Box for the Garden. The box 
to be 2 feet deep and 1 foot 3 inches square 
will require North Carolina pine sheathing 
% inch thick, two brass or iron handles, 3 
dozen 1% inch round-headed screws, 3 dozen 
144 inch brads, hammer, cross-cut saw, rip-saw, 
plane, screw driver, and miter box. 

Cut enough boards 2 feet 7% inch long for the 
sides. Make first the two sides, to which the 
handles are to be attached, making them 1 foot 
434 inches wide, allowing for tongue and groove, 
which must be cut off the exposed corners. 

With rip-saw split board 5 feet 6 inches long 
in the middle. Plane groove and tongue from 
the strips. Cut into 1 foot 3 inch lengths and 
miter ends. Of these eight pieces make two 
frames. Nail sheathing to frames, placing one 
frame % inch from ends of boards, the other 
flush with ends. Make bottom of box 1 foot 
3 inches square and fit into end where % inch 
was left. Screw bottom in, screw sides to- 
gether, and attach handles. Stain with appro- 
priate color. A good stain may be made by 
using dry colors and thinning with turpentine 
and a little linseed oil. Rub on with rags or 
cotton waste. Immediate rubbing after apply- 
ing the stain will lighten the tone. If a finish 
is required, rub with floor wax. Ten cents 
worth of dry color will make a large quantity 
of stain, 
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Prosect 3. Menu Cards for Halloween. 
Collect and study menu cards. Discuss size 
and proportions. Make the cards of the desired 
size, from white cardboard or construction 
paper. Decorate with pumpkin, jack-o’-lan- 
tern, or other units, appropriate quotations 
printed by the children. 

Prosect4. Thanksgiving Candy Bor. Make 
this a measurement lesson. Construct from 
heavy, colored construction paper. Decide 
upon the best size; for example, the box is to 
be 5 inches long, 3 inches wide and 1% inches 
deep. Cutsheets of paper 8 by 6inches. Fold 
in 1% inch on all four sides. Cut 1%-inch 
folds on the long sides. Paste 1)4 inch squares 
to 14% by 3 inch oblongs, forming the ends of 
the box. Draw similar pattern for the cover, 
making the top 514 by 34 inches, and allowing 
4 inch or 1 inch for the depth. Fold and 
paste as in the box. A simple geometric design 
may be applied to the cover. Use colored 
crayons or water colors. 

Prosect 5. Christmas Tree Decorations— 
Cornucopia. Cut construction paper 5 inches, 
6 inches, or 8 inches square. Fold upon one 
diagonal. Fold two adjacent edges of the 
square to meet this diagonal. These two edges 
may be laced, forming a square cornucopia; 
or the two smallest faces may be overlapped 
and pasted, forming a triangular cornucopia. 
Before lacing or pasting, the upper corner of 
the cornucopia may be folded, and a simple 
bisymmetrical unit may be cut. Hang with 
raffia or worsted. 

Prosect 6. Christmas Tree Decorations— 
Hanging Basket. Fold a6-inch or 8-inch square 
of construction paper upon its diameters. 
Fold the corners to the center, forming a smaller 
square. Turn the corners back to the edges of 
this smaller square. Cut one diameter of the 
original square to the center, then from the 
end of this same diameter cut off one triangle. 
Fold and paste so as to form a triangular basket. 
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Tie the corners with raffia or worsted, leaving 
ends to be tied above as a hanger. In connec- 
tion with the Christmas projects, wind fes- 
toons, hangings, and wreaths for schoolroom 
decoration. 

Prosect 7. Log House for Lincoln’s or 
Washington’s Birthday. Collect twigs for build- 
ing the house. Use plasticine or putty to hold 
the twigs together. Use raffia, hay or straw 
for a thatched roof. This problem should be 
definitely planned and drawn upon paper, 
with dimensions marked. Let the children 
cut the sticks the desired lengths for the sides, 
ends, and the walls between the windows and 
doors. Notch the sticks where overlapping 
at the corners of the building. Fill the cracks 
with plasticine or putty. Make a ridge pole, 
fastening it to the gables with strong pins. 
Arrange the thatch, allowing it to hang over 
the eaves. Doors and shutters may be made 
of heavy cardboard or thin wood. These 
buildings may be arranged in the sand-table, 
with appropriate surroundings. They will 
also be found useful in the object drawing by 
the older children. 

Prosyect 8. Valentines and Envelopes. A 
box valentine of any size may be made by the 
same method as the seed box (Project 1), using 
appropriate valentine decorations. 

Still another box may be made as above, 
cutting the corners of the box down )% inch. 
These laps are folded out at right angles, and a 
heart of sufficient size to cover the top of the 
box is pasted to them. From the center of 
this heart is cut a smaller concentric heart, 
which swings back upon its pasteboard hinge, 
forming the cover. Make valentines from 
paper, folded once, or folded like a three or 
four wing screen, and decorated. 


Make enve'opes from patterns obtained from 
any common envelope, altering the measure- 
ments to suit the present need. 

Prosect 9. Tree Booklet for Arbor Day. 
Use heavy cardboard or bookbinders’ board of 
suitable size for covers. Cut one strip of 
vellum or curtain canvas 2 inches longer than 
the covers and 1 inch wider than the necessary 
binding. Paste cardboard to vellum, leaving 
a space between the covers sufficient to hold 
the necessary pages. Turn in the remaining 
1 inch of vellum at either end, and paste. Cut 
a second strip of vellum, equally wide and 1 
inch shorter; to this, sew the pages to be bound. 
Cut cover paper, allowing 1 inch to turn in at 
top, bottom and front edges of the cover. Cut 
triangular pieces from the outer corners of the 
cover paper, and when pasting, endeavor to 
butt edges. Paste the piece of vellum to which 
the pages have been sewed as a lining to the 
first piece of vellum. Cut the lining paper for 
the covers 14 inch smaller than the cardboard, 
and paste the lining overlapping the vellum. 
Decorate the cover with tree units of a darker 
tone than the paper, printing the title carefully. 
The book may be used for notes on tree study, 
sketches of trees, for mounting leaves, for 
photographs of trees, or for program of Arbor 
Day exercises. 

Prosyect 10. Program for Parents’ Day. 
Fold medium weight construction paper for 
cover, with the inside program }¢ inch smaller. 
Design simple border, which may be drawn 
1 inch in from the edges of the cover; or plan 
simple unit for cover design. Print carefully, 
well placed, the words “ Parents’ Day,” and 
the date. Print program and insert, sewing 


the pages to the cover. 


AN OUTLINE IS LIKE A ROAD MAP: A GOOD GUIDE BUT NOT TO 


BE FOLLOWED UNLESS UP TO DATE. 


WHEN TRAVELLING, USE YOUR 


EYES AND JUDGMENT. DO NOT REFUSE TO TAKE A NEW, SHORTER 


AND BETTER ROAD, WHEN YOU 


IT IS NOT ON YOUR OLD MAP, 


DISCOVER IT, SIMPLY BECAUSE 



































IN PERMANENT VALUE A LIBRARY OF 


INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS* 

During recent years thousands of progressive 
teachers, scattered all over the United States, 
have been steadily enriching their school work 
by making “Drawing’’ more significant to 
children. Little by little, through “busy work” 
and “‘applied design” new projects and materi- 
als have been introduced, new methods have 


been developed, and a new orientation of- 


thought has been established. The watch- 
word of the leaders has been The development 
of taste and skill through beautiful handwork of 
every kind significant to children. Drawing, 
the making of marks on paper, has long been 
recognized as but one means to that end. 
Graphic expression with the fingers, the brush, 
the scissors, the knife, in all sorts of useful 
material,—that has been the meaning of Draw- 
ing for the past fourteen years at least, as a 
review of the pages of the Scuoot Arts Mac- 
AZINE will show. 

To Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich 
belongs the honor of having organized all this 
into the form of a progressive course of instruc- 
tion, and to the Prang Company belongs the 
honor of having made this available in a series 
of text books. To Mr. George Koch belongs 
the honor of having illustrated these books so 
skilfully and so effectively that they constitute 
indeed “A New Note”’ in art education. 

The Part One book opens with the dolls of 
different nations in color. The first work for 
children is stick printing in border and surface 
patterns for useful things like book-marks, 
vard-cases, table mats, ete. Useful things 
made of gingham, toys that children love, dolls 
and doll houses, things woven, party favors, 
masks, etc., do not wholly crowd out the study 
of plant forms, of common objects, and of 
landscape. Such terms as “Commercial De- 
sign,”’ “Costume Design,” “Interior Decora- 


Books To Help In Teaching 


POSTAGE STAMPS ARE INTERESTING, UP TO A CERTAIN POINT. 
LECTIONS ARE INSTRUCTIVE, WITHIN REASON. 


NATURAL HISTORY COL- 

BUT WHAT COLLECTIONS CAN EQUAL 

WELL-CHOSEN BOOKS?— 4 bbie Farwell Brown 
tion,’’ and “ Domestic Art,’’ which often recur 
in the text, seem quite as technical and adult 
as some of the old-time phrases, now thrown 
out into the back yard. But these are in- 
tended, no doubt, for the teachers rather than 
for the children. 

Part Two, presents under the same general 
headings, more advanced projects admirably 
worked out both in form and color. 

The Plates throughout are so well drawn, the 
designs though simple are yet so charming in 
pattern and hue, the pages are all so well 
arranged, that the books as a whole are in them- 
selves object lessons of high value. No Super- 
visor of Drawing can afford to neglect them. 
They deserve and undoubtedly will achieve 
an international popularity. 


FIVE SOURCE BOOKS 


(1) THe Pairprrne CrarrsmMan, Vol. III. 
Nine numbers of the magazine published by 
the Bureau of Education, Manila, making a 
large book of nearly 800 pages. This volume 
is rich in nature material, and in examples of 
Philippine handicraft, especially in basketry 
and needlework. 

(2) *Rarria BasKeTry AS A Fine Arr. A 
well printed volume of about 50 pages, pub- 
lished by Gertrude and Mildred Ashley, 
describing and illustrating the work of the 
authors and Natalie May Ashley, members of 
that famous Society of workers at Deerfield, 
Mass. The illustrations are from photographs 
by Miss Mary E. Allen, another member of the 
Society. Four of the plates are in full color. 
The book carries with it something of the fine 
qualities of old Deerfield itself 

(3) *SmtHovetres TO Cut IN ScHoot is the 
title of a square book of thirty pages, contain- 
ing nearly two hundred silhouettes to illustrate 
the stories commonly read to children between 


*Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added 
to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may bej purchased from the School Arts Publishing 


Company. 
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the ages of six and ten. There is practically 
no text. The author, Katharine G. Buffum, 
has made an attractive book without it. 

(4) Spectra, Day ProGRams, a pamphlet of 
166 pages, prepared and published under the 
direction of Mr. Fred L. Keeler,Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, State of 
Michigan. This valuable illustrated document 
gives programs in full for Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, New Year’s, Pioneer 
Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Arbor and Bird Day, Memorial Day, and Peace 
Day. Mr. Keeler says the Department “would 
be able to supply a limited amount of these 
books to anyone who might wish them, at the 
actual cost, that is, fifteen cents per copy.” 

(5) Francis W. Parker Year Book, Vol. IV. 
This volume, prepared by the faculty of the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, deals with 
Education through Concrete Experience. 

“The absence of opportunities in the average 
school for children to turn what they are learn- 
ing to immediate practical use is largely respon- 
sible for their dislike of school work and their 
desire to leave it for more interesting fields,” 
the authors of this volume believe. 

The pamphlet of 188 pages, contains illus- 
trated articles on Mental Imagery in Geogra- 
phy, The Pupil’s Experience as the Source of 
his Problems in Arithmetic, Experience-Build- 
ing in the Teaching of Geometry, Points of 
Contact of English with School Activities, 
How Dramatization of Stories Helps in Teach- 
ing Modern Language, School Heating and 
Ventilation—A Study in Applied Physics, Some 
Laboratory Experiments Involving Real Chem- 
ical Problems, The Study of An Industry, A 
Study of Foods and Food Supply, Excursions, 
and several other articles relating to both 
elementary and high school teaching. About 
seventy illustrations. Price 35 cents. 





FIVE OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS 


(1) A Boox or Pictures in Rouanp Park, 
valuable to the art teachers as an example of 
book making, on account of its seventy-five 
brilliant halftone pictures, and as source book 


in landscape gardening effects, is full of sug- 
gestion to all who are interested in more beau- 
tiful cities. Roland Park, Baltimore, Md., is 
one of the most picturesque and delightful 
residential regions in America. The book may 
be had for $1.25 with 20 cents additional for 
postage. It was made by the Norman T. A. 
Munder Company,—high recommendation in 
itself. Address, the Roland Park Company, 
1620 Munsey Building, Baltimore. 

(2) *Famous Butupines. By Charles L. 
Barstow, author of Famous Pictures. A pop- 
ular treatise on architecture from the Great 
Pyramid to the Woolworth Building. The 
end matter includes a List of Proper Names, 
pronounced and defined, with page index; 
a Glossary of Architectural Terms; a Table of 
Buildings in or near twenty-seven of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States; and a Com- 
plete Index. There are ninety-eight illustra- 
tions, in the 246 pages. 

(3) Wits Penci, AND Pen. A primary 
language book by Sarah Louise Arnold, utiliz- 
ing more largely than ever before observing 
nature, drawing, and making familiar objects 
as a means of learning. 

(4) Work-a-Day Dornecs. A primary read- 
er by Emma Serl and Vivian Evans. One of 
a series of three readers dealing with animal 
life, here mentioned chiefly because of the 
unusually free and effective pen drawings, full 
of vivacity and charm, by Harry E. Wood. 
Any one of them would be worth the copying 
by a high school student interested in pen 
rendering. In Fableland, the second of the 
three volumes is especially worthy of mention 
for its presentation of the familiar fables of 
ZEsop. 

(5) Maxine Art PopuLAR THROUGH THE 
Liprary. An account of art work of the St. 
Louis Public Library. By Mary McEachin 
Powell, Chief of the Department, with illustra- 
tions by the students of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts. Munitions for the supervisor 
who needs to educate the local librarian. 
Issued by the library. 
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Editorial Comment and News 


The earnest worker is opposed by forces within and without as she tries to avoid the cut and dried 
which is death. There are the commands of superintendent, principal, and supervisors, the restrictions 
of the course of study, the limitations of text-books, the demands of parents, and the prejudices of the 
over-conservative body of the people against the untried,—all these without aided by that dark traitor 
within, the deep desire to have all things run themselves in the foreseen way, like well oiled machinery 
in its accustomed groove. All these insistent conditions must be satisfied, but if the children are to 
get a fair deal, the teacher must not be bound by anything, but must be free to use the force of the living 





moment, about which nothing can be certainly foretold. 


THE JOY OF CREATING 


NE of the most dreary of February 
afternoons shines through the 


memory of four people I know as one of. 


the most delightful. 

We had planned a walk to “Spycase 
Mountain,” a great pyramidal boulder 
in a primeval forest. How wonderful 
the peak would be covered with snow, 
and crowned with pale gold by the 
sunlight, sifting in through the dark 
cloud of the pines. And all about it would 
be the trails of rabbits and squirrels and 
moles and partridges to follow and 
interpret. But alas, on that Saturday 
morning, a thaw had set in. By one 
o’clock, the slush was ankle deep, and 
a steady heavy soaking rain kept us 
under cover. 

The three children, the eldest but 
eleven years of age, were finding fault 
with the weather. 

“But how thankful we ought to be 
for a dry warm house, a day like 
this!” 

“Did you build this house?” one of 
the boys asked. 

“Yes; your mother and I built it 
before you came to live with us.” 

“Did you pound in all the nails?” 

“Did you dig the hole down cellar?”’ 

“Did you make the windows?” 

The three questions coming together, 
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FRANCES E. KIRK, 
Superior of Drawing, Galveston, Texas. 
with a half dozen more on top of them, 
gave me an idea. 

“T’ll show you how a house is made,”’ 
I said. 

We began at once that game of give 
and take—so familiar to those who deal 
with wide awake children—where state- 
ment and question and answer and fact 
and fancy and explanation and obser- 
vation and more questions and more 
answers and laughter and hints and 
riddles and surprises and useful infor- 
mation and all the rest, are jingling 
along happily and circuitously toward 
an end that only the leader foresees. 

I was using the blackboard for illus- 
trative sketches. 

“QO, don’t rub them out!” the eldest 
protested, “Make them all in a long 
row.” 

“There’s no room,” observed the 
youngest. 

Thereupon we proceeded to make “A 
long long picture on paper, to hang up 
on the edge of the roof-shelf,”—a shelf 
high up next the ceiling in the studio- 
shop where we were playing. 

That long long picture is reproduced 
herewith, in four sections. It is crude 
enough, drawn just for fun, with brush 
and ink, on a ground of green grass, 
with the blue sea in the distance (just 
because it is a part of our home horizon). 
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A WOMEN PERSUADES HER 

I cannot say now with certainty who 
suggested this particular feature and 
who demanded that, but I do recall that 
such human touches as the child picking 
up chips, the sawdust falling in the eyes 
of the man under the log, and the boy 
watching the cellar diggers, came from 
the children. I may have added the 
goat drinking from the water pail, and 
the rooster crowing when the job was 
done. 

But what I can affirm positively is 
that we had great fun working it out 
together, and that for a long time it was 
to the children the most important 
picture in the house. Reproductions 
of famous masterpieces, original draw- 
ings and paintings by artist friends of 
mine, were as nothing compared with 
this rough sketch of the story of a house, 
in the evolution of which they them- 
selves had had a part. As they went 
over it again and again with their play- 
mates, its importance grew apace. At 
last the conviction came that somehow 
they had made it all! And in a way 
they were right, although my hand had 
held the brush. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED DECORATIONS 
And what I want, to enforce is this: 
that a decoration in which the children 


themselves have had some part means 





THE ARCHITECTS PUZZLE OVER 
HUSBAND TO BUILD A HOUSE THE PLANS AND DRAW THEM 


ie 7 





MR. WOODPECKER I8 
BUILDING HIS ALSO 
more to them and is more broadly 
educational than a decoration planned 
by a dealer and installed in a primary 
room by the Art Committee of a Wo- 
man’s Club. I believe in Schoolroom 
Decoration, with all my heart; a tasteful 
environment is a perpetual teacher; but 
I believe also in self activity, in spontan- 
eous art, in art that seems to the child 
himself to be really worth while. 

The upper part of the blackboard in 
primary rooms cannot be reached by 
the little tots, and is a good place for 
a long long picture” planned and 
executed, so far as possible, by the 
children themselves. 
such 


The subjects for 
pictures are many, all related in 
some way to the work of the month or 


of the term. Each class from the 
kindergarten to—what grade? I won- 
der,—should have the pleasure and 


profit to be derived from making a 
decoration for its own schoolroom. 
What art educational possibilities lie 
therein! 
laying out of the scheme, the planning 
of the successive units, the fixing of the 
color scheme, the choice of materials, 
the gathering of data, the making of the 
preliminary sketches, the selection of 
the decorators to do the final work,- 
these processes and all that they involve 
are of unrivalled potency. A _ child 
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The selection of subject, the 
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THE WOODCUTTER FELLS 
TREES FOR LUMBER 
cannot participate in them without 
having thereafter a more intelligent 
eye for pictures and decorations of every 


kind, especially for mural decorations.- 


BEAUTIFUL MURAL PAINTINGS 

Richly adorned walls are sure to 
become increasingly popular in our 
country. The State Capitols of Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
and Pennsylvania; the libraries of 
Washington, Boston, and Winona; the 
Court Houses of New York, Jersey City, 
Cleveland, and Baltimore; Trinity 
Church in Boston, The Church of the 
Ascension in New York, the Cathedral 
of Covington, the Wade Memorial 
Chapel in Cleveland, and the Church of 
the Epiphany, at Pittsburgh; the Walker 
Art Gallery at Bowdoin College, the 
Woolworth Building, the building of 
the Curtis Publishing Company in 
Philadelphia, the Baltimore Custom 
House, the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, the Citizen’s Bank of Cleveland, 
the Auditorium Hotel of Chicago, the 
St. Francis of San Francisco; the Rice 
Institute buildings, Houston, Texas;— 
these, and scores of other structures 
that might be mentioned, show but the 
beginnings of the fine decorative art 
our children will see in America. The 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, and that other beautiful exposition 
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A STEAMSHIP I8 BRINGING 
SOME OF THE FURNISHINGS 








CARPENTERS PREPARE THE 
LUMBER FOR THE FRAME. 


at San Diego, will stimulate everywhere 
the demand for a far more beautiful 
environment. 

In this movement the Public School 
Buildings will not be overlooked. They 
have already received their initial per- 
manent decorations, in Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Decatur, Ill., Trenton, N. J., 
and elsewhere. 


IN NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


The art department of New York 
City high schools has made serious 
efforts during the last few years to 
develop an interest in the enrichment 
of the high school halls with mural 
paintings. The Municipal Art Society 
has lent its aid to the decoration of the 
Washington Irving High School, and 
the Beaux Arts Society to the develop- 
ment of a competition for paintings 
for the foyer of the Dewitt Clinton High 
School. In addition to these the Mural 
Painters Society has, through Mr. Wil- 
liam Laurel Harris, a former president, 
assisted the general organization of the 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, 
in securing three large panels which have 
recently been installed on the entrance 
stairway of the school. These panels 
are the work of Mr. Frederick Lincoln 
Stoddard, of New York City, who is 
well known for his mural paintings in 
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the City Hall of St. Louis, his stained 
glass window in St. Michael’s Church, 
in New York, a number of mural panels 
in the St. Louis High Schools, and a 
large lunette in the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls in New York City. 

The three panels painted by Mr. 
Stoddard for the Eastern District High 
School, each about eight feet by twelve, 
represent the Birth and Development 
of Education. The left panel shows the 
Gift of Fire to man, with Prometheus 
bound upon a rock in the background 
and in the foreground man reaching 
forward toward enlightenment, sym- 
bolically represented by the flame, while 
the animal world is typified by a snarling 
tiger shrinking from the light. 

The central panel, recently shown in 
the Exhibition of Civic Art arranged 
by the municipal Art Society and here 
reproduced, on page 152, from a photo- 
graph by Juley of New York, portrays 
the Dawn of Civilization, with Truth 
holding aloft.a torch. In the foreground, 
man is at work upon the first piece of 
pottery, while Brute Force subdued is 
symbolically represented in the fore- 
ground by a recumbent lion wreathed 
in chains of flowers. 

The right hand panel shows the Birth 
of the Alphabet. The earliest student 


is seen scratching with a broken spear 
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the first letters upon a rock. Behind 
him warriors sneeringly look upon the 
birth of learning, while in the foreground 
a serpent shrinks from the light of 
education blazing before the writer. 

The color scheme of the left panel 
shows a gray sky suggestive of the dark- 
ness of ignorance. The central panel, 
a morning sky with streaks of light 
symbolic of the coming day, while the 
right hand panel shows an intense blue 
sky emblematic of the noontide which 
is approaching. The central panel, 
with its scheme of green and gold dom- 
inates the two other panels. 

THE OCTOBER COLORING 

Both the cover and the frontispiece 
echo the fall color. 
making practical 
Munsell system. 


In the cover we are 
application of the 
We shall try to run 
each month a middle value hue with 
white and black,—theoretically a good 
combination,—especially appropriate to 
the season of the year. The frontispiece, 
both as an illustration, and as poetic 
description is unusually creditable as 
the work of high school pupils. 

TWO PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

FOR A NEWARK POSTER. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred wishes to get a design 
for a poster to be used in the publicity campaign 
of the 250th Anniversary Celebration of the 
City of Newark, and has established a public 
competition therefor. This competition is 
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open to all residents of the United States. It 
should appeal particularly to artists, art teach- 
ers, and art students. The prizes will be as 
follows: $1,000, first prize; $5.00, second 
prize; $300, a special prize to be dwarded by 
public vote. 

The following rules must be strictly observed: (1) 
The size of the original must be 24 x 32 inches. (2) The 
manner of execution is left to the individual artist; but 
it should be remembered that the design is to be repro- 
duced by lithographic process as an eight-sheet poster, 
8’10" x 6’9”, as a hanger, and as a poster stamp. Not 


more than five printings at the utmost should be necessary | 


for reproduction. 


The competition will close October 5, 1915, 
and all originals must be delivered to express 
company or post office, charges prepaid, ad- 
dressed to the Free Public Library, Newark, 
N. J., before that date. 


Every package should be distinctly marked on the 
outside Poster Competition. Each original must 
carry an identifying symbol or word on the back thereof, 
which must be repeated on the outside of a sealed envel- 
ope, enclosed with the design, containing name and 
address of the competitor. 


If the return of originals is desired, return postage 
should be enclosed. The Committee of One Hundred 
reserves the right to keep the designs as long as it needs 
them for its purpose. 

The wording on the poster must be as follows: 


250 ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION Newark New JERSEY 
May-Ocrosper 1916 1666-1916 


in any arrangement which the artist may select. The 
selection of pictorial theme is left entirely to the artist. 
The committee desires to make as few limitations as 
possible. * Each artist may submit as many designs as 
he desires, but every one must bear its individual word 
or symbol. The originals for which prizes are awarded 
become the property of the Committee of One Hundred. 
As either the committee or individuals may wish to buy 
other originals besides those to which prizes are awarded, 
every competitor must give the price of his original on 
the card bearing his name and address. 
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FOR THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICA. 


The prizes, offered by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, are divided into two groups: 

(1) Painting or Sculpture. First Prize, $500; 
Second prize, $250; Third prize, $100; Fourth 
prize, $50. 

(II) Black and White Drawing, $100. Poster, 
$100. 


The theme is the meaning of America to the 
Immigrant and of the Immigrant to America; 
America as the fusion of many different races, 
traditions and forces into a vital and unified 
whole; America as the land of freedom and the 
opportunity for individual development and 
growth. 


ConpiTions. The contest closes November 1, 1915. 
All entries must be delivered, charges prepaid, at the 
risk of the competitor, addressed to Mrs. H. P. Whitney, 
8 West 8th Street, New York City. Entries will be 
received only on the following dates: October 28, 29, 
and 30, 1915, between the hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Each entry must be distinguished by a device or cipher. 
A plain, sealed envelope bearing the corresponding device 
or cipher on the outside, and containing the full name 
and address of the competitor must accompany each 
entry. The works which win the above mentioned 
prizes shall remain the property of the artist, but the 
right of reproduction for any purpose is vested in the 
Immigrants in America Review. The size of the canvas 
for painting, and of the paper for the drawing or poster, 
must not exceed 24 inches by 30 inches, and the figure 
or group of figures for the sculpture competition must 
not exceed 30 inches in its greatest dimension. Rejected 
work must be removed by, and at the expense of the 
artist, on or before November 13, 1915. Accepted work 
(that winning prizes or selected by the Jury of Awards 
for the Exhibition) must be removed by, and at the 
expense of the artist, on December 16, 1915. 


Preliminary inquiries should be addressed 
to Frances A. Kellor, Editor, Immigrants in 
America Review, 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
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CENTRAL PANEL OF THREE SYMBOLIZING THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 
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MOTTO: 


“TI will try to make sAzs piece of work my best”’ 


AWARDS FOR MAY WORK 


First Prize: 


J. Farmer, Centennial School, Little Rock, Ark. 


SECOND PRIZEs: 

Harry D. Cimino, Marion, Ind. 
Lucille Kramer, VI, Highland Park, IIl. 
Edith Pratt, VII, Glenolden, Pa. 

Laura Roderick, Marion, Mass. 

Fay Snapp, Little Rock, Ark. 

Tuirp PrRIzEs: 

Blue Panel, Little Rock, Ark. 


Sylvester Carter, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 


Mabel Husted, VI, Fosston, Minn. 
Paul Jeffers, VII, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Deolinda Souza, Marion, Mass. 


FOURTH PRIZEs: 

Joseph Terrien, VII, Bristol, Conn. 

Doris E. Webber, X, Allegany, N. Y. 

Amy A. Wilcox, VIII, Allegany, N. Y. 
Aaron Wertman, Danville, Pa. 

Green Vase, Little Rock, Ark. 

Josephine Becker, III, Danville, Pa. 

Blue Border, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mary Cullin, VIII, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Luz Gonzalez, VI, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
Joseph Gordon, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
Laura Hoiden, VI, Fosston, Minn. 

Mary T. Langan, VI, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
Frances G. Meckert, VIII, Glenolden, Pa. 
Frederica Naylor, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dorothy Schultz, VI, Highland Park, Ill. 
Julia Simmers, VII, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Clarence C. Smith, VIII, Allegany, N. Y. 
Alice Taylor, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 

Emerson Andros, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
Agness Bailey, VII, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
Helen E. Bowles, VI, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
Howard Buckingham, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
Bertha Bunn, VIII, Phoenixville, Pa. 

May Coppersmith, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
Elsie Cunningham, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
Lora Hale, Allegany, N. Y. 
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Guild Prizes 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
HAS RESUMED OFFERING 


Prizes for the Best School Work. 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1915 
the subject is any work connected with Columbus 
Day celebrations. 


OPEN TO ALL GRADES 


ONE FIRST PRIZE: One Set Frost & Adams 

Nickel-plated Drawing Instruments, No. 4445, 
and the Badge. 

FIVE SECOND PRIZES: Each, One Frost 
& Adams Water Color Box, No. 2, and the 
Badge. 


TEN THIRD PRIZES: Each, a Miniature Mas- 
terpiece in a Frame, and the Badge of the 
Guild. 


TWENTY OR MORE FOURTH PRIZES: 
Each, a Badge of the Guild. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Each, an “H” 
Badge. 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to handle 
the work unless those who submit the drawings 
for the contests follow directions. Pupil’s 
name, age, grade, school, and post office address 
must be on the back of every sheet submitted, 
otherwise no notice will be taken of the drawing. 
The supervisor who wishes drawings returned 
must send postage with the drawings. If the 
postage comes separately we cannot promise to 
return the drawings, for unless accompanied by 
postage the drawings are immediately destroyed 
by the Judges. 

Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than November 5, 1915. Work receiving a 
reward becomes the property of the School Arts 
Publishing Co. Prizes will be mailed two weeks 
after awards are published. Address all work 
to: The School Arts Guild, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Awards will be announced in 
January the number. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Prizes for Notebooks 
on Billboards 


Open to all pupils in or above the seventh grade, 
and in or below the high school. 


SUBJECT: 
THE BILLBOARDS OF MY LOCALITY 


Suggested Topics: 


How many billboards are there in your 
school district or town? 

What type of board (ordinary, paneled, 
special form)? 

What is their state of repair? 

How far are they from the sidewalk? 

What is the condition of the surrounding 
land? 

What articles are advertised on them? 

Are the designs displayed upon them bal- 
anced or unbalanced? 

Are the advertisements well drawn or ill 
drawn? 

Are the colors good or bad? Harmonious 
or not? What colors are most commonly used? 
Why? 

How can we retain or increase the “punch”’ 
of the advertisement, and still make the color 

9 


What was the best poster put up this winter? 
Why was it best? 

Make a sketch of it, showing the composition 
and color arrangement, to illustrate your point. 

What was the worst poster put up this 
winter? Illustrate as above. 

What has your school done this winter to 
influence outdoor advertising? 
REQUIREMENTS: The notebooks, must be 

the unaided work of the pupils, and a certifi- 
cate to that effect from teacher or parent must 
be enclosed with each notebook. The note- 
book should be illustrated by means of photo- 
graphs, prints clipped from magazines, or 
sketching, or all three. Photographs and 
sketches are preferred. If the photographs 
are the pupil’s own work so much the better. 

TIME LIMIT: Notebooks must be mailed on 
or before March 20, 1916. 

RETURN POSTAGE: Notebooks accompanied 
with sufficient postage will be returned unless 
awarded a prize or purchased by the School 
Arts Publishing Co. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Year’s subscription to 

“Das Plakat” a foreign magazine with repro- 

ductions in color of the best advertising 
posters and stamps. 

TWO SECOND PRIZES: Each, One copy 
“Principles of Advertising Arrangement,” by 

Frank Alvah Parsons. 

FIVE THIRD PRIZES: Each, A package of 

Poster Stamps, from the Prang Company’s 

collections. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Paul Hendricks, II, Danville, Pa. 

Anna Hoialman, VI, Fosston, Minn. 

Edna Laurent, VIII, Glenolden, Pa. 
Margaret ————, Little Rock, Ark. 
Frances MacCullum, VII, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Vincent Martiny, VIII, Allegany, N. Y. 
Wallace MclIlwain, VI, Highland Park, Ill. 
John Oliver, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
Manuel F. Patrick, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
Gerald Pratt, VII, Glenolden, Pa. 

Mildred Robinson, Marion, Mass. 

Red Covers, Little Rock, Ark. 

Amelia Rose, Marion, Mass. 

Gertrude Salomon, VIII, Baltimore, Md. 
Paul Seitz, II, Danville, Pa. 

Tom Wyles, VI, Highland Park, Ill. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
FOR MISCELLANEOUS DRAWINGS SENT IN 
A Badge of Membership. 


Olive Adams, Eugene, Ore. 

Robert Anderson, McKinley School, 
Bessie Baty, Pueblo, Colo. 

Melvene Dey, Pueblo, Colo. 
Elizabeth Hutchins, Coldwater, Mich. 
Evelyn Hollis, Eugene, Ore. 

J. Mina Patcher, Pueblo, Colo. 
Manuel Perry, Provincetown, Mass. 
Laura Povlick, Plymouth, Pa. 

Alice Swift, McKinley School. 
Lillian Shonberg, McKinley School. 
Arthur Peterson, McKinley School. 


PRIZES: 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS 
(Continued from page 151) 
HURRAH FOR BOSTON! 


The “gloom”’ of a Museum has been written 
of enough, but Museums now are writing for 
the boys and girls of the community a new 
chapter called the “Joy of the Museum.” 
For the past two winters, this Museum has 
made the beginning on such an essay and as 
a preliminary announcement has sent out to 
the schools a charming poster inviting the boys 
and girls over ten years old to come to the 
Lecture Hall on Saturday afternoons for Pic- 
tures and Stories. For the first time the 
Museum was opening wide its doors to younger 
children unattended by adults; and in response, 
in came the children from the streets, averaging 
100 each Saturday; yet (with due acknowledg- 
ment of the watchfulness of custodians and 
others) these little people have for the most 
part shown by their behavior as well as their 
enthusiasm that they were ready to be wel- 
comed to the Museum. By far the larger per 
cent were boys and always they were more 
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attentive. The nucleus of the group in both 
years was the same—Irish, Jewish, and native- 
born—and the regular comers, those “who did 
not miss one,” were from the immediate 
neighborhood, for no free carfares were given. 
It was an increasing surprise to see in these 
children—brought up in a generation fed on 
the “ Movies” and the colored Sunday supple- 
ment—the genuine interest in a statue classic 
in its reserve and simplicity, and to notice 
that a room full of Greek vases, instead of 
being the meaningless place as it is to so many 
of their elders, became to them a happy hunting UNIFORMITY 
ground. Some of the boys have since brought 
in pictures cut from the newspapers or extracted 
from the waste basket at school illustrating the orless alikeon the surface. 
stories they had heard. To.open eyes and ‘ 
stimulate imaginations, as well as to give an It is when you get under- 
introduction to the Museum, has been part of neath that lurking flaws 
the purpose in telling the Greek myth. Follow- or imperfections see the 
ing this year’s stories, a few of the children light. 
have continued to come to the Museum to 
learn drawing under Miss Kallen, And still 


more have returned each Saturday to play at STRATHMORE 
drawing in the galleries (really a method of 


learning to see) and to travel from country to ARTISTS PAPERS and BOARDS 


country, hearing a little of rugs and rug-making 
in Persia, of symbols and customs in ancient 


All papers may look more 


Egypt, or of how people live in Japan. Strathmore surfaces are 

Already there is talk among them of next uniform—equally amen- 

year, “when there will be more stories, won’t able to light and heavy 

there?”’ Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. strokes — pen, pencil or 
AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION brush. 

The Art Department of the High Schools of When the need for cor- 
sition to show the ruation of Aas to Went ee oe 
Work. This will be held in the Fine Arts jf erase, scratch, scrub and 
Building, 215 West 57th Street, the formal rub Strathmore with no 
opening being on Saturday evening, October fear for co nsequences. 
9th, and the closing sessions on Saturday, For the surface that your 


October 16th. 
This exhibition will follow the lines of the 
highly successful showing made by the High 


erasure leaves on Strath- 
more is always the same 


Schools in October, 1914, but instead of work §& even, flawless ex panse 
from all types of High Schools, the proposed that you first pinned to 
display will be confined to that of girls whose the drawing board. 
drawings and designs will entirely fill two large ’ 

galleries which have been engaged by the There’s a Strathmore dealer 
School Art League. The exhibition, as a whole, — and if your dealer 
is to be held under the auspices of the League, § CaRaes show you Strathmore, 
which has, under the presidency of the late write, and we will send you 


John W. Alexander, assisted the art department the name of the dealerwhocan. 
of the schools in many ways. 


Dr. James P. Haney, director of art in the STRATHMORE PAPER 
COMPANY 


igh schools, describing the plan said recently: 


An exhibition of art relating to Women’s Work is Mittine. Mas; US A 
articularly appropriate at the present time. ime 


co 


Every 
year sees the teaching of art in our high schools more 
ir tumately connected with the life and surroundings of 

the pupils than before. The older teaching taught an 
xl Please mention the Schoo. Arts MaGazine when writing to advertisers 

















An .Alphabet of 
Topics 


FOR THOSE WHO BUILD PROGRAMS 


ib: 


Art for Life's Sake 


Beauty in the Home 
Citizenship for the New Century 
Dress 
Education through Play 
Folk Lore Festivals 
Gate Beautiful 


Home Economics 


Illustration 


There are topics for every letter of the 
Alphabet. Topics in which you are 
deeply interested. 


Books 


can tell you much about these topics 


Speakers 


with vitality and enthusiasm as well as 


intelligence can inspire you as 


books do not 


The Expert Service Desk 


knows about such speakers and can help you 

to secure them for any sort of gathering you 

may be arranging. If you are ever asked to 
help build a program, send for 


details and terms 


i 


Expert Service Desk 


School Arts Publishing Company 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 














art removed in time and in place from the pupil's interest. 
The newer teaching serves to make the pupils see that a 
knowledge of art is something immediately of value to 
them in their daily life and work. 

Particularly is it important that girl students in our 
high schools have their lessons in art taught them in 
practical fashion. They must see that these lessons apply 
directly to the clothes they wear, the homes they live in, 
and to the vocations which many of them will have to 
follow. The exhibition will make plain the manner in 
which the high schools are carrying forward these ideals. 
The work of the pupils will be shown as it touches all 
forms of art in dress and in home decoration. Color 
will be shown not as a theoretic subject but one whose 
lessons must be learned by every woman who is to dress 
herself in good taste, properly decorate a room, or set 
forth the goods in a shop window. 

The exhibition wi!! go further than the mere showing 
of paper patterns. Hundreds of pupils now receive, 
through the aid of their drawing teachers, an opportunity 
to put their knowledge into practical account. Various 
crafts are taught, each teacher being stimulated to make 
her work as beautiful and as individual as possible, 
Hedebo-work, in stenciling and block printing, in charm- 
ing designs of beads, in dress ornaments and decorations 
for fans, bags, and parasols, in patterns for dresses, and 
in completed gowns, both miniature and full sized 
Other classes go still further and study interior decoration 
in practical fashion, visiting the shops where materials 
are to be purchased, making plans in color for various 
rooms and completing these rooms on a small scale, with 
the real materials. 

It is also planned to show dozens of students engaged 
in the different forms of art work. They will make in 
color, drawings and designs, and will carry forward their 
exercises in embroidery and dress decoration before the 
visitors. 

One of the most important phases of the exhibition 
will be a showing of the professional classes. These are 
made up of pupils from the Washington Irving High 
School, who follow vocational courses which enable them 
on leaving the high school immediately to enter the trade 
as art workers. The work exhibit will include some of 
the choice drawings of bird and animals, made in the 
preparatory courses, and examples of the so-called 
“trade-work’’ done by advanced pupils in Costume 
Illustration and Commercial Design. Pupils from these 
courses will be on hand to show the visitors exactly how 
this work is carried out. 

In addition to the work of the high school undergrad- 
uates there will also be shown work of graduate pupils 
who have enjoyed, through scholarships awarded by the 
School Art League, a year’s additional study in the 
Industrial Art Schools. These young women now are 
at work in the trade, many of them earning excellent 
salaries. They illustrate in their daily work, how far 
the practical teaching of art in the high schools is carry- 
ing forward women in vocations particularly suited to 
them. 


Every supervisor and teacher of art in high 
schools within a night’s ride of New York 
should plan to see this exhibition. 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART grad- 
uates will be glad to know that the architects 
selected for the new building are Cram and 
Ferguson of Boston. This insures a design 
that will be something more appropriate for 
an art school than “factory construction” 
would be. It is a pity that the State cannot 
as yet compete with private bequests, and that 
we cannot have in Massachusetts a building 
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